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Doers and their doings 


DONitliD DAVIDSON: 

Eisays on Actions and Events 

304pi’- Clarendon Press : Oxford 
Umvcrsiiv Press. £14. 


In die preface to the Philosophical 
Investigations Wittgenstein says that 
the bust he lias been able to pro- 
duce is a series of uhllosopliicul 
remarks in which ’* tile same or 
almost the sume points are always 
being approached afresh from dif- 
fersm directions Donald David- 
son too, in this collection of four- 
teen previously published essays, 
coii-itatitiv approaches tlie same 
points arrosli from different direc- , 
linos. So for, there is a resemblance. 
Bui the difference is greater than 
the resemblance. Whore Wittgen- 
stein eschews explicit theory, 
Davidson embraces it. Each essay 
is Mrictly argued and the whole col- 
lection tonus a tightly interlocking 
set of theoretical positions in meta- 
physics and the philosophy ot mind. 

Fundamental philosophy is 
always marked by a distinctive com- 
bination of complexity and simpli- 
city : complexity of detail and of 
argument, and simplicity of the 
governing ideas, of essential struc- 
ture Or underlying picture. Much 
of the difficulty of the subject con- 
sists ;iv the fact that it is impos- 
sible to appreciate the force, or to 
cstimnt^ the soundness, of the 
governing ideas without attention 
to the detail of the argument. It is 
by dim of picking at the detail that 
some structures are brought tum- 
bling down and others revealed as 
not merely banal— or merely bizarre 
— as they may at first have 
appeared- 

One central Davidsonian thesis Is 
that there are. or occur in nature, 
particular individual events ; that 
such items are an irreducible part 
of our ontology. This is a thesis, 
or platitude, which may scarcely 
seem to need such generous sup- 
port, by way of argument and Ulus- 


is Intentional, on the part of the 
doer, in respect of at least one of 
its aspects or, as Davidson prefers 
to put it, «* under some descrip- 
tion Every action, in its inten- 
tional aspect, is believed by the 
agent to answer to some desire or 
concern of his, and in so far as it is 
performed because of such a par- 
ticular combination of belief and 
desire, It is, again in its intentional 
aspect, explained (“ rationalized ”t 
by that combination. The “ because ” 
is causal. Reasons for action, when 
efficacious, arc causes. 

Actions not only have, but are, 
causes ; and, as causes of further 
events, they acquire further proper- 
ties, or aspects, of their own, A 
.stabbing may pause a death, which 
is a distinct event, perhaps wideiy 
separated in time, from the stab- 
bing ; but since the stabbing caused 
the death, the stabbing itself, the 
very same event, acquires the 
character and title of a killing. The 
Btabbing caused the death, but it 
did not cause the killing: it tear 
the killing. The apparent paradox 
that the killing was over before the 
death occurred is easily resolved : 
though we could not definitely know 
that the action had been a killing 
before the death occurred, the vic- 
tim might foresee his fate and say, 
with perfect truth though less than 
perfect knowledge. " You have 
killed me”. 

Reference to the multi-proper tied 
character of one and the same 
event, to the fact that the same 
action may fall under many dif- 
ferent descriptions, in respect of 
only some of which it is an inten- 
tional action, naturally leads to a 
demand for a principle, or criterion, 
of identity for events. Davidson 


supplies one: an event a Is iden- 
tical with an event h if and only 
if all the causes (effects) of a [ b) 


nation, as Davidson supplies ; lit 
any case, it is the -firm basis upon 
which, the rest of the structure 


reposes. Included among particular 
events arc those attributed, as 
doings, to people ; and among 
doings a certain class are dignlfiod 
as ’ actions Now every event, and 
hence every doing, has a multitude 
of properties or aspects ; and a 
douiR U an action IF and only If it 


are also causes (effects) of b ,(p) ; 
l o, if a and b have the some causes 
and effects. As a simple const- 
quonce of the logic of identity, ibis 
answer is hardly illuminating. Bpt 
the fact that Davidson gives it 
reflects, or illuminates, the central 
position which the concept of Cause 
occupies in the structure of. his 
ideas. . 

Davidson sees the predicate 
" caused ” as a straightforwardly e’x- 
tonsional two-place predicate of par- 
ticular events. That is, if it is true 
to say of a particular event, c, that 
it caused another particular eveut. 


By P. F. Strawson 

d. then the truth of the statement 
in jio way depends on the choice of 
descriptions of c and d. Any pair 
of correct descriptions of tho events 
can be substituted for any other 
pair without change of trutn-value. 
)t is indeed implied by such a state- 
ment that there are some descrip- 
tions of c and d such that, under 
those descriptions, the statement 
that c caused d instantiates a 
(strict) law. If we know what the 
law is, and that c and d, appropri- 
ately described, instantiate it, then 
we have more than knowledge of 
a singular causal truth; we have 
an explanation, But we can know 
the singular causal truth without 
either knowing the law or having 
.nn explanation; and we may have 
an explanation without knowing tho 
lew. . 1 

These views on the relations of 
cause, t law and explanation are 
essential to the development of 
Davidson’s doctrine of the relations 
of the mental and the physical. He 
maintains, Bnd it will scarcely bo 
disputed, that some mental events 
are causes of some physical events 
and vice versa : e g, desire and be- 
lief move to action, lienee to bodily 
movement; belief-formation results 
from perception, hence from physi- 
cal stimulation. 

• He maintains also, as mentioned 
above, that every causal relation 
implies the existence of a strict law 
which, under some description of 
its terms, the relation instantiates; 
but that there are no strict laws 
relating events described in the 
mental vocabulary to events des- 
cribed in the physical vocabulary, 
whereas there are strict physical 
laws ; whence he concludes that 
every event, which both enters into 
causal relations with the physical 
and has a mental description has 
also a physical description, ie, is 
' identical with some physical event. 
This is the doctrine of “ anomalous 
monism It is distinguished, as 
“ anomalous ", from more familiar 
theses of, the identity of mental 
with physical events, by tbe rejec- 


tion of the idea of general, type re- 
type, correlations of the mental and 
tho physical: for if this idea were 
accepted, the notion of strict, 
psycho-physical laws would be ! 
reinstated and a necessary premise 
of the Davidsonian argument for' 
the identity thesis would be lost. 
In that argument the “anomalous- 
ness ” is essential to the * monism ”. 

Davidson's principal reason for 


rejecting the notion of strict 
psycho-physical laws relates to the 
explanation of action. We can 
indeed interpret people's behaviour, 
explain their intentional actions, by 
reference to their reasons, titeir 
beliefs and concerns ; and such ex- 
planations . are causal. But- these, 
our schemes of psychological expla- 
nation of behaviour, though both 
generally adequate and certainly 
indispensable, aro in principle 
resistant to incorporation In sys- 
tems of strict law. Yet strict law 
there must be where there arc 
causes ; and only the physical 
system can supply it. Houce, once 
more, the identity conclusion. 

The argument clearly pivots on 
the notion of ,. w cause *’. The psy- 
chological states' which rationalize 
an action could not explain it un- 
less they caused it ; and they could 
not cause Jr unless the calisally 
related Items fell, under some 
description, under a strict, hence a 
physical, low. But the two-step 
Inference from explanation to strict 
law. via the notion of. cause, seems 
shaky, since the terms of the 
admittedly adequate aud Indispens- 
able explanations arc, by hypo- 
thesis, not the terms of strict law. 
Which link, if either, should we 
query? We could allow either that 
reasons can be efficacious ‘ without 
being causes or that not all causes 
have a backing of strict law. I 
Incline to the latter alternative. In 
either case we avoid the identity 
conclusion while conceding all but 
one of the premises. Iu avoiding 
the identity conclusion, we need not 
deny that every mental state or 
event has. in the current innocuous 
jargon, a physical 1 realization'” 
upon which it Is “supervenient” (a 
point which Davidson insists on, 
while denying psycho-physical law). 
But we do well to avoid the explicit 
identity conclusion if we can, since 
It Is too difficult to reconcile with 
the irreducibly subjective character 
of conscious experience — a feature 
to which Davidson a lludei but 
which he seems, surprisingly, ■ to 
regard as of little Import. , 

The topic of event -identity in 
general deserves further considers' 
; tion. Davidson’s arguments to the 
: effect that, eg, an action of stab- 
: bing maybe idemicnl with an action 
of kllllug; an act of button-pressing 
identical with an- act of -ship- 
launching etc ace, I think, conclu- 
sive. The causal consequences of nn 
act' may confer upon that very sdme 


act a character unrecorded in its 
more rudimentary descriptions. 
Nor, as Davidson notes, is the multi- 
propertied nature of acts a matter 
of causal consequences alone. The 
social and . physical context of a 
performance may similarly enrich 
its character : so an action of writ- 
ing one’s name on a piece of paper 
may be Identical with -an action of 
signing a legal document which may 
in turn be identical with nn action 
of assuming a grave responsibility. 
It is a curiously noteworthy fact 
that in common speech we rarely. 


if ever, express such identities as 
these in the explicit language of 
identity, ic, by using the terms “ tho 
same” or “identical". We moke 


use, rather, of such constructions os 
“By (or in) x-ing he »-ed (or was 
y-itig)”: thus, "He killed JiJm by 
stabbing him ”, " In signing, lie was 
assuming a grave responsibility ”. 
is this more than ah illustration of 


interest. 


the fact that metaphysically interest- 
ing truths are often not (aud per- 
haps noc often) reflected In a per- 
spicuous way on the surface of 
common language ? 

Well, it is at least that. But it 
may be a little mare. When, in 
common speech, we da use the 
explicit language of identity in 
speaking of events, the different 
event-descriptions with reference to 
which the question of identity arises 
will normally share a common ex- 
pression for a sort or kind of event. 
Was the road-accident (wedding, 
fight) 1 witnessed yesterday the 
very same road-accideut (wedding, 
fight) os that which my colleagues 
were discussing at luncheon ? Was 
the cry which woke mb In the night 
the samd as ■ the cry which woke 
you ? Davidson remarks, en passant. 
that- individuation "at its best” 
requires sorts or kinds that give a 
principle of identity and of count- 
ing. We niBv delete “at its best” 
and reflect that the coyness of com- 
mon speech in’ its employment' of 
the Identity-concept , in relation, to 
events may after all be more 
revealing than obscuring: ■ directly 
revealing in its manifest obeisauce 


to the aortal principle and’ Indirectly 
so In thereby covertly emphasizing 
the distinctiveness of that feature 


of 'actions which Davidson so effec- 
tively: brings out, viz, that ouo and 
the same action may properly be 
classified under headings .which aro 
not (as. surely " a stabbing ” and 
“a killing” are not) subordinate to 
a common aortal , concept 
Further, reflections ensue. ■ The 
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acknowledgment that additional 
descriptions accrue to an action 
because of its consequences or con- 
text seems to carry with it the re- 
quirement that the action should also 
fall under some basic or primitive 
description which makes no refer- 
ence to these accretions. Davidson 
recognizes as much: a II actions are 
“primitive" under some descrip- 
tion. and the description in each 
case will be simply a description of 
a bodily movement. Davidson gives 
“ moving my finger H as an instance. 
His discussion at this point is a 
little confused. He writes: 


tively, doing. But tin's requirement, 
though correct in principle, is some- 
what uncertainly formulated. 


It may be true that I cause my 
finger to move by contracting cer- 
tain muscles, and possibly 1 cause 
the muscles to conrract by making 
an event occur in my brain. But 


this does not show that pointing 


[i e, moving! my finger is not a 
primitive action lie, an action, 
primitive tinder this description], 
for it does not shoiv that i must 


do something else which causes 
ir. Doing something that causes 
my finger to move does not crus® 
nie to move my finger; it is 
moving my finger. 


Granted that sortal concepts are 
necessary to the individuation of 
events, Including actions, as they art 
to rite individuation of particular 
objects (substances). It must be 
udded that eveut-sortals will 
generally be more complex than 
subsume e-sortals, and indeed will 
frequently have 'to include a 
reference to substance kinds. 
*' Event" Itself is not a sortal con- 
cept, nor is “ change ” or “ action ’’ 
or “bodily movement”. Many 
no u its, derived from verbs, which 
may present themselves for sortal 
status are individual! ve of particular 
events only if considerably quali- 
fied: for instance, “a fall" is not 
one sortal, but an element in many: 
“a fall. or a leaf" is one, "a fall 
of a stone” another, "a Call of 
stones" a third; or; again, "an act 
of writing” Is mdividuative only if 
qualified iw, eg, “of a letter”, “of 
n word", "of a sentence". The con- 
trast with substance-sortals is strik- 


ing and revealing, even though, as 
Davidson rightly insists, it does not 


in virtue of structural or fonunl, 
rather than merely lexical, features. 
If we construe such sentences us 
implicitly containing existential 
quantification over events, and cor- 
respondingly construe the relevant 
adverbial modifiers us predicates 
attached to the variables of cpiunti- 
fication, then the format principle 
of those inferences becomes imme- 
diately clear: they are validated by 
standard logic. 

This Illuminating observation is 
not consistently presented in the 
most disarming way. Davidson is 
apt to insist that a verb such as 
“stabs" in “Brutus stabs Caesar” 
is a three-place predicate with a 
third place for events, to be occu- 
pied by a variable bound by an exis- 
tential quantifier. It would have 
been better, and would have saved 
some unnecessary perplexity, to 
have immediate recourse to nonii- 
naKzation and to say that the for- 
mal properties of such a clause are 
more perspicuously displayed by 
rewriting it as “ There is an event 
which is a stabbing of Caesar 


Differential deserts 


By Geoffrey Marshall 
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ilN 

liberty, wuritjr ;mtl s« on “lil'thu 
J.iimIcc w mi Id bo a . wider 


Nt'IISi' 

notion !h.in 


Justice and liberty. IV IV Raphael 
notes, arc the cent nil concepts of 
social and pulilicul iluiuuht. Tluu is 
fair enough, though iiu doubt mi mu 
social theorists would want m 
throw in the concepts of chits, 
alienation, revolution and si in Mur 
fripperies. These essays do, how- 
ever, cover a wider field than the 
title suggests. They deal with 
Justice, Equality, Law, Liberty, 
Rights and Utility. Though written 


At w, U as analysing concept. 
Raphael considers the work 
three until It Ic cmieeptunliMs— Hari 

Rawls .tud Dwotkiu (whose Pnnivl 


. . . lk “t 1 whose contri. 

billions, without entirely rcplncine 
tlioti* of Ilnhbes, l.ockc and 


Uoiisseati, It art! at least rounded off 
the Iweiitieth-cciitiirv end of th« 
poiitir.it thought syllabus, previously 
orciipied rut lu*r imsiieisFactorlly by 
various Continental snriul theorists 
nt in me or less unsound mind). 


But the reason given here ii self-de- 
feating since, py Davidson’s own 
general arguments already referred 
to, it would allow cucry action to 
be primitive under every correct 
description, of ■ It j for no action, 
hotvdver described, causes itself, 
however described. - So is Davidson 
reduced, to saying that the agent’s 
act ion, is primitive only under some 
such description ns “making the 
initiub cerebral event occur”? No, 
(or he can and does introduce a 
requirement, con corning the agent’s 
knowledge bt what he is, pritnl- 


show that an ontology of events is 


by Brutus” Davidson implicitly 
plies, in 


over a period nf about thirty years, 

thcr ui 


agy 

any nearer being reducible' or dis- 
pensable than an Ontology of par- 
ticular objects. 

As OHrlier remarked, however, the 
obviousness of the truth that there 
are, or occur, events does not dis- 
courage Davidson from arguing in 
its favour. His principal argument 
links action-theory with truth- 
theory. Ho points out that many 
action-reporting .sentences In which 
the main verb of action Is modified 
by adverbial phrases of place, time 
or manner license inferences which 
\vq readily acknowledge to be valid 


admits as much when he repl 
effect, to a puzzled James Cargllc 
that all he menus by tile first 
claim is satisfactorily expressed 
by the second. 

In conclusion it must be said that 
this Is one of the most impressive 
works of analytical philosophy to 
appear for a good many years. It 
is also one of the least casual. The 
positions adopted are argued for 
with iin extraordinarily sustained 
seriousness and determination. 
Whether or not those positions win 
general acceptance, the work will 
become, and deserves to become, a 
classic in its field. 


they link well with ouch other utul 
ofler a series of approaches front 
different palms of departure to 
these puzzliugly related topics. If 
one secs some difficulties at one 
point or another it is in large part 
because Professor Raphucl, as 
always, wraps nothing up and him- 
self exposes potential objections nr 
alternative conclusions. 


In Rawls'* theory of Justice there 
c.in clearly be a conflict of rights 
anti justice is presumably done 
when I heli* lexical ordering is 
correctly achieved. Raphael has 
some critical things to say ubout 
Kuwls’s principle that accords 
priority to iiherty. He asks in par- 
ticular what it means when applied 
and where it gets to ut the end 
of tho book. 


Self-respect for all 


By Jeremy Waldron 


is needed, she claims, to fulfil the 
liberal commitment to a worthwhile 
freedom for everyone, is a society 
structured “that the most ad- 


so 
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vantaged will willingly and in a 
contribute to 


fraternal spirit contribute to the 
interests of the least advantaged”. 
The liberal society is one that 
equalizes self-respect and provides 
every individual with the material 
and the incentive, to participate in. 
social and political life. 


At worst, It is offered as a sub- 
stitute for argument, as though one 
could demonstrate a logical connec- 
tion between liberty and equality, 
by exhibiting a series of increas- 
ingly egalitarian philosophers who 
happened to call themselves 
liberals. 


One conclusion hard to avoid is 
diet most of these central concepts 
have at least two unsettled or rival 
usages. Equality is an obvious ex- 
ample.* It wavers— or rather its 
users do— between the supposition 
that things described or distribu- 
ted are equal when they are identi- 
cal or uniform (as in equal amounts, 
numbers or Incomes) and a different 
notion that distribution is unequal 
when it is based on irrelevant 
grounds or criteria (as when it is 
said that extra wartime milk rations 
for invalids would not constitute 


unequal treatment, but that more 
for those with large incomes or long 


Another nf Rupli net’s chapten 
deals with some nf the lyorlc of 
Ronald Dworkin. He , find! 
Dworkin’s criticism nf the notion of 
legal rules as the main props in a 
theory of law convincing, but he it 
less persuaded bv his aiui-pa$mvtaa 
and bv his exposition of the value 
of equality treated ns meaning 
equality of concern or respect. He 
suggests that Dworkin neither 
explains sufficiently what concern 
and respect are, nor why they 
should be handed out equally. But 
something turns here on whether 
" equally " means " identically" ot 
“equitably". Could any sense be 
attached, though, to tho Motion of 
identical amounts of respect? 


con- 


In opting for a more equal society, 
the chances are that we have to. 
accept restrictions on * individual 
enterprise. But liberals should not 
he -too concerned about this appa- 

the 


rent 1 threat to freedom. ‘ For 
_ ty that 
restrictions 


equality that is preserved by these 


.may actually Increase 


These are quite radical 
elusions, and It would Be 
interesting to see the arguments 
that are supposed to connect them 
to the innocuous promises of classi- 
cal liberalism. But after the Intro- 
duction In Liberal. Equality, argu- 
ment takes second place to history. 
Instead of an Inference ticket, we 
are offered a place on a Grand Tour 
of the liberal philosophers. In 
Chapter One, we. view Hobbes, 
’■ K ? nt i Bantbom, .and James 
Mill, Bantering evidence of their 


History is used to much better 
effect in William Nelson’s Justify 
mg Democracy. Nelson devotes 
throe chapters to tho theories of his 
predecessors — Schumpeter, Pate- 
man, Arrow, Downs, and Buchanan 
and Tullqck — 'not so they can do 


noses would). The qu 
arises whether all discriminatory 
treatment that is based on morally 
satisfactory grounds is compatible 
with equality or whether only some 
is. It is argued in Raphael’s discus- 
sion of Equality and Equity that the 
recoanidon of special needs, when 
Justified, does not depart from 
equal treatment, but that the differ- 
ential treatment of merits or deserts 


In the three final chapters the 
discussion turns to the relation! 


hetween rights and utility. One area 
in which these may come into can- 


jjl £. justifying democracy for 


tha overall' amount of real freedom* Mill, gathering eridenc __ 

In. the .community.-' Freedom of- commitment ’to * certain “ equality 
rhnfoe la aw tn •■nm ~ »»*i— assumptions " (assumptions of 


choice Is apt hf, seem a rather 
f^Pty J^pal to anyone so poor that 


, • ii - — rM -w"* »« aiijuun w |iuur nis( and/dr equal, ration- » “inc. usmocranc rute 

■ be cannot exercise any real control; ■ l J}W ; i» their . view . of- man. 1? desirable becaosa it encourages 

>'i . ‘ over Ilia Ufa. To redistribute wealth- Critical discussion of: these assuxnp* popular participation ; participation 
• •: 1 • F} hud favour t then, may be to bring: t, ons~-wnether they, are true and, It Is. desirable because it* fosters die 

: j- J f him the reality of freedom far the what follows frotji theih — Is icon'" aeVfllopmeht of the Active virtues * 


Sim, but so that ho can show how 
they have managed to evade this 
task. His attack on recent M partici- 
patory *'•. theories . is especially 
Interesting. Carole Pateman’s Par . 
ttcipation and Democratic Theory. 
for instance, is widely regarded as 
a corrective to the dull empiricism 
of Schumpeter et al; It drifts the 
discussion of democracy back into 
a normative gear. However, Nelson 
argues that Pateman’s- account 
moves in a circle; democratic rule 
if desirable because It' encourages 


2 or special capacities does so depart, 
ulte apart from the difficulty of 
l&tlngulshlng between needing, 


deserving, meritiag and being 
entitled to something, there aro a 
number of reasons why this general 
view is awkward to sustain, one of 
them being that it bos not been 
adopted ini more formal contexts, 
sue* as juridical expositions of the 


right to equal treatment, 

This Vends on to the relation be- 


tus tavourv then, may be to bring: nons— wnetner tney, ore true ana, it ts. aesirable because 
tm the reality of freedom far the ja, what follows frotp theih — is icon 1 " developmeht of the A 
vary first time, In other words, tp fined to an unsatisfactory three 1 and p active virtues i 
ien up opportunities’ for genuine * half pages at the? end; In Chapter because they contri 

hnrltr' JIJ ... Tun (n. n «... . uiallhni.. .J’. !. 


Active virtues ; 

. -■ — «.M— nw.H«a >v - ——————— ....V— hum r. - — t ■ HTC ’ 'U^sirsblfi ' 

Open up opportunities for genuine * half pages at the : *»nd,* In Chapter because they contribute to the 
liberty; that simply, .did npt exist w» **««•• for a . more leisurely well-being of a participatory democ- 
before.- . . took at the • liberal activism of John;- racy. To break 'out, of this circle 
■ Atgumenu like thfe are the faml-' Sl a bH! 1, •' a*aln. : * * w® have to task why iwrticipatory 
-- — — ■ ■ • ■ - the . Fabians, the Webbs, Cole, : democracy^ <i whoM package ' 


tween equality and justicoT One 
sense of Justice is clearly oquiva- 
lent to the Equity sense of Equa* 
lity^and perhaps also to the notion 
of falrii ass. In the chapter on Jus- 
tice and Liberty, this sense of jus- 
tice if presented «s bolng a fusion 
of equality and doserr, and It is 


tliat justice is in’ono respect 
w^?™ 0 ". t i , gJ l _,? ,n V ,or . 10 . liberty. ' 


Arguments like - this tire the faml 

liar currency of ' liberal revisionismi- l?" • * — — -, -*■«, : r-- — — ~.r~ j wn«i, unr/ci 

They were eanvasse'd fn England 'a ^^^J^riCrosIand^ CroMraani Bern- . Ipstitutions ^hd attitudes— is 
centuty agoi they formed the nuts l I pa 83 . b , fe i? re L °V r eyes able, 

•ST i*. jpg j i&KiSSST^^ 

Is not :■ ^ .'great.booleS " approach to politica] •• Fivjr c .„ ; are. more 

• 

e«ry oh’e.-wb? • partfcul£.1 that ’ : ? ' ri4sondh|y. 


But the similarity U only that they 
both represent morql claims that 
mfly he contrasted yith the claims 
. or . Sen era I utility, and 
des P^®: this . fundamen- 
tal similarity, conflict hi particular: 
“JWk Perhaps a question might bo 


flier is the application of doctrine! 
of (so called) reverse discrimination, 
Tills issue is examined by way ol 
it delineation of the factual back- 
ground of the case of the Regpnu 
of the Umt’crsity of Cuti/orma v 
liakke that raised the question; of 
the discriminatory nature of mino- 
rily group admissions quotas. One 
argument hero is that overall social 
advantage or utility may require 
the overriding ol the inertia of 
rights of those who would now 
secured admission or ireatmonl In 
accordance with them in lhe 
absence of .a quota. In this nroa 
liberals who may have ijcrsunaeo 
themselves that rights nre ludjvluwl 
claims that cannot (short of owr- 
whelming necessity) bo overborne 
by the collective interests of society . 
cau move easily be persuadco t«« • ; 
thi.<i is precisely— If unhupplly*- •' . 
what ought to haiijioa. ;! 

Possibly this may raise a doubt ( i 
lit tho votulur’a mind whethor UJJ ( ■ 
quke ns true as Raphael's prf In « r 
suggests thnt tho Ideolnglcnl differ- 
oncos beiwoeu pojlticnl ’ l*rn*j 
depend on differing I it rorp relations 

givon lb justice oud liberty wt w 
the cmrflwthia weights nunchcn.'S 
each. Is It so much that left 




right have typically tlifforeiu cort- 
.ilcally esteem °' , t e 1 n 


cepts, or tyi' 
than tho oth 


raised also about the assumption 
* J>- iJ ll lUce__ claims are . Always 


1 , - T— — r— ...» ■ . -MM V . JM .. 

; saty thin particular.; 
)t,w|srt tq Wife a b'riflk to xfiark ' 
.- ^itcaaio u,%%d:;.tbiajf - of ; liberal 1 .- 


ela^ma of jndlvldtials (hade 
society collectively.. They often are, 
but Is It necessarily so? Suppose 
that one member, bf a fdraily gets 
-.enormous satisfaction from monopo- 

- ’•jJ'taS’ ^ Se ” ’ the only-, : ho use- 

•halq television set, or from the con, 
tinuou* creation of eycesaively loud 
; no^stJ (a not .unusual feature of the 
' Ongoing domestic predicament of 
niaximlMtloii : of 
.■■rtUEbe'tion might, suggest rhdt 


Ff-. 


. * ha Ppjse or monopoly should com 
;tfnuq,. (hough it might' bi 
unjust to the rest 'of ‘the group. (It 


be unfair or 


. that * even 

groater total, satislqctiom- might be 
' generated by. permaneiit. cfestructfon 



Iicr-M)r oven, within tn® . 
concept of justice, that one 

S uts more weight- on morltf i p tfc 
worts, tho other on poeds ?' or 5" (• 
tho differences ‘turn move on whaw ■ J-. 
liberties, needs,' merits or deserts l* - 
’•are typically preferred ? No ouc.” L . 
needy or meritorious in the aostr«“ 
and deperts harcNy float in. the ('t. 

; without the- aid of . ,<ouwjR 
moral or political criteria. There » 

■•. room enough In the rhetoric. • 
party politics, for the meriwriQR 
mines and the. needy vedeoa^J . 
executive. It r iseoipB Jcs V c “;3, . 

, different weights. are placed UP 0 ";; 

: one : concept r «wm upon an«KiiBri*w 
. chat one ; side. cnaraoterlsti^J . 

■ values the rights,' liberties, a*®”? ) 
merits ,... and . deserts . of 
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much mure that' eminent clerics get 
up 10 these days. Whitehead and 
Toynbee, we are told, were the 


relationship between religion and 
society ? Or who finds that Enoch 


baggage Cowling took to Cambridge 
us an undergraduate in 1943 with— 


" Peuple are fully 'aliVe to the 
danger of superstition In priests", 
wrote Lord Salisbury in 1876 ; 
’* . . . lit course of time they will 


find out that . . . professors may 
be just as bad They have found 


rather oddly, it seems to me, for the 
time uf day — scrapings of “ Belloc, 
Bergson, Shaw, . Wordsworth, 
Macaulay and Carlyle”. 

In his undergraduate period, 
which wus split by three and a halt 
years of army service. Cowling 
underwent the wholesome influence 
of “Three Anglican Reactionaries" 


out; that much progress must be 


—Canon Charles Smyth, Kenneth 
Pickrhorn, and the Edward Wei- 


allowed to the past hundred years. 
The question whose prejudice is 
bigger than whose, of course, 
remains, not only as between pro- 
fessors and priests, but between 
luenibqis of these classes severally. 
It is revealed by Maurice Cowling 
in Retigion and Public Doctrine in 
Modern England tliat this "pro- 


foundly normative ” back-biting goes 


on even among professional 
torians. however much we may have 
beeir Inclined to believe in the 
objectivity of their studies and the 
evenness of their tempers. Beneath 
the “placid malice" of professional 
history, we are told, “conflict Is 
continual,* In magazines, lectures, 
supervisions, appointments commit- 
tees and books, between four or 
five world-views which are not com- 
patible with one another **. So 
much for our illusions, if we had 
them. 


bourne who became Master of 
Emmanuel— then of Eliot and David 
Knowles. Tho next phase of Cowl- 
ing's opinions is represented la a 
third part of the book by Butter- 
field, Oakeshott, Col ling wood and 
Churchill, all regarded as more or 
less subversive. The final phase 
and the fourth part of the book 
present us with Kedourle, Waugh, 
Salisbury and Enoch Powell, to- 
gether with some fifty academics — 
— from Stubbs to Edward Norman — 


Powell demands attention in this 
first volume as he will undoubtedly 
demand it later ? What strange 
orientatiurt makes Cowling see 
Churchill's influence on what the 
English “ wished to believe about 
themselves" as brought about “to 
a far greater extent through his 
books * than “ bv his public 
presence " ? 

There is a certain bookishness 
about Cowliug's approach to sub- 
jects which call for a wider sensi- 
bility; in the case of Eliot, his 
understanding of his subject is 


defective not only through lack of 
sympathy but through lack of infor- 


whose biographies provide a rich 
fringe of footnotes. 


It cannot, be often, however, that 
In embarking on “an extensive 
work” of history the author gives 
us four hundred and fifty pages 
designed to elucidate the point of 
view from which he will be writing. 
That is what we get here. For this 
volume is “ preliminary " only. The 
main work— Jn how many volumes, 
we are not told — will be a history 
of “ the public doctrines wltich have 
been propagated in England in the 
last century and n half”. It cannot 
be anld that the notion of "« public 
doctrine " hits yet emerged with 
utter clarity. We are told It <is some- 
thing which “ Adumbrates the 
assumptions that constitute tho 
framework "—rather on the lines 
of the House tihat Jack built— 
within which teaching, writing and 
Public action nre conducted *\ More 
explicitly, “In England oil partici- 
pants In > the public realm have had 
a doctrine, whether • they have 
known it or not. Almost RU of them 
nave hod a-, doctrine about: England, 
whether^ the subjects ■ they have' 
WNtten °r talked about have been 


It is an extraordinary perform- 
ance, and surely a laborious and 
somewhat inelegant way of estab* 
lishlng “the existence, and the 
importance, of a Held of study". 1 
cannot but wish that Cowling had 
instead introduced his forthcoming 
history with a single essay in which 
he would have drawn the various 
strands from his authors into a 
statement of his own conclusions. 
What he is concerned with is “a 
reaction to the realization that a 
post- or anti-Christian doctrine not 
only exists but has gained ascend- 
ancy". There must be people for 
whom this realization is a matter of 


astonishment but they represent a 
somewhat modest level or sophlsti* 
cation, given the intellectual his- 


tory of the pa 

years. The bite fa in Cowling’s qualt 
fl cation that the ascendancy has 
been achieved in the era of “uni- 
versal suffrage mid universal 
education 


mat (on. It cannot be the case tliat 
Eliot “had begun to pick up 
Maurras ” in the 1920s, as “ in the 
thirties he picked up Christophor 
Dawson, Dement, Mairet, Maurice 
Reckirt and Karl Mannheim". The 
influence of Maurras was incom- 
parably more radical than that of 
the others, end it must date from 
the year Eliot spent in Paris around 
1910. The reference to the "Rev." 
Maurice Reckitt and the casual allu- 
sion to Philip Mairet suggest that 
Cowling has some more work to 
do, before his second volume, on 
the later Eliot's connections with 
the world of Anglican sociology. 
The rehl trouble, however, seems to 
be that, in seeing Eliot primarily 
as ‘an influential variant" of a 
type of - Anglicanism ’’—that repre- 
sented by the "Three Anglican 
Reactionaries ’’—Cowling has missed 
most of the man, as a curious piece 
of pontlfication about the poems 
shows that he has entirely missed 
tlie poet.- (The poet he really warms 
to seems to' be the pre-war Enoch 
Powell whose work registered the 
resigned, masculine gloom of the 
Trinity ethos”. Perhaps thHt is 
unfair, but clumsiness about poetry 


(a distract attention front the actuul 
problems of now and above all of 
here, and one may regret that he 
did not chansu same field of oper- 
ation less malleable than history. 
Perhaps — as he might easily have 
done — he should have become a 
civil servant, when he could have 
used his industry on no worse objec- 
tive than plans even more grandiose 
than those of the late Lord Arm- 
strong far rhe inflation of Whitehall. 
Collingwood’s “’infinite world’. In 
which every fact was included", is 
merely an unrestrained version of 
the media-man's He about bringing 
the world' to your doorstep. As 
Cowling says, “ the claim that uni- 
versal history was essential in 
theory end impossible in practice 
raised important difficulties . Well, 
it would. Similar difficulties have 
been encountered by more practical 
post-Hegelians, who have by sleight 
of hand managed to read the uni- 
verse in the light of their local and 
immediate interests, and Indeed the 
universality claimed for Christianity 
poses comparable problems. 

A local habitation and a name 
are, however, of the essence of 
Christianity, though its exponents 
are always rushing off into more 
or less wild abstractions, and " a 
doctrine of England" is not neces- 
sarily an absurdity, Such a doctrine 
was expressed in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which saw <( tills realm 
of England " as a sovereign place 
which admitted the wiles ol no 
foreign administration. As regards 
the general affairs of the kingdom, 
this did not need to be spelt out; 


as regards ecclesiastical affairs, It 

tfioi 

that “the Bishop 


was thought necessar 


K ouit 
atli 


sary 

Bisrtc 


. — -7 auuui uueiry 

Is significant in the elusive studies 
vfir - 


These developments have of 
course changed tho operation of 

J iublic doctrine in every field, and 
it every field that is a matter of 
scandal to some.. There Is no roason 
to quarrel with Cowling’s assertion 
chat "Christian Conservatism is... 
an instrument of Investigation, a 


tool with which to approach the 
foundations of modern thought and 


English or not ". That - more limited 
“oc4r • 


not4on T begin m understand, or I 
think 1 1 dd,- though ’lit does not 
achieve articulation, in tho present 
volume. And although what we have 
iiere. is " an. examination of the 
author s relation-, to . the events of 

UinifK fcUk iu>l.. .J. — t«s « « 


us mac m 

nave more than an impression of 
ajtoa. They lie. 


what evqnts Rre indicat 

V 1 f ield oP Ehosa 

cqnpgofl of which one aspect is tho- 
repl ocoincnt . of..; Christianity, in 
less ^ de ^ r ??«' by doctrines 


1 or actually 1 

^S® p Jj^ dUcuMlon of tihinkevs * 
'helped." the author to 




the limitations of modern thinking ", 
but it must bo added that it Is a 
useful tool just in so far as it 
mantogos to sny something about 
these matters in terms which mean 
something to those who do not share 
the goqoral view of tho world it 
implies. This has, presumably, 
always boeu th$ problem of 
Christian apologaticS. . 

, The doubt which assails oue, at 
this stnga of Maurice Cowling's 
axoroiso, is whether he lias that 
degree of openness of mind which 
successful, . apologetics ■ require. 
The vulgar uiilt. believe that if they 
aro -tip subscribe to Christianity ft 
ought to be true in some sense of ' 
what they ordinarily mean by say-.' 
lng.that things are true, and there 
is a* Huge task tb' be, undertaken 
by theologians before (hat oaq b Q ' 


Cowling is attempting.) 

That the Christian religion, at any 
rate in its public manifestations, is 
. Ji ue ' n England as in .other 
Western countries is hardly deni- 
able. There are those who manage 
to see improved private devotions 
as counter-balancing the overt 
decline, but they ere rather like 
L, h ° s * . w j>o saw an increase in 

moral Influence?’ which was to 
follow the -demise' of the' Empire, 
It is certain that, unless Christianity 
has its own flourishing institutions, 
fewer and fewer people will find 
themselves in e position to know 
what that religion is. Not only 
have many Individual pieties found 
a place within institutions of a cer- 
tain world tineas.' but tbe most 


'iiuiiuwp. uuc me .most 

recessed and fugitive devotions are 
unthinkable without' such 


strictly tint 

institutions. Someone has to do 
the dirty work. So the question of 
public . doctrine is very much a 

a uestion of institutions, and of “ a 
octrine about England" . much 
more explicit than anything that 
emerges from Cowling’s first 
volume. Tbe rocesslon from 


tp make the 
of Rome 

no jurisdiction . Religion 
being merely die truth, a a revealed, 
there seemed no reason to suppose 
that it would be better understood 
across the Channel or across the 
Alps, and indeed there was thought 
to be some evidence to the con- 
trary. This did not mean chat the 
King or the Archbishop had re- 
placed the Pope; it meant simply 
that the Pope had not been re- 
placed and was a superfluity. Of 
course various worldly matters 
which, Rome had dealt wMi had to 
be dealt with somehow. The Church 
of England seems to have lost con- 
fidence Jo the arrangements . that, 
were then made, and . many of bar- 
mere innocent clergy and laity even 
talk as if Louis XIV did not meddle 
with ecclesiastical appointments 
and as If Rome Itself was not a 
political institution. 

The assumption of the Book of 
Common Prayer was the medieval 
one that members of the state were 
also members of the Church— a 
point whjfch it was not. unreasonable 
to reinforce at a time whon the 
Reformation wns bringing bloodshed 
into every country m . Europe, 
through circumstances of which the 
affairs of Ireland are a late and 
lamentable example. A subject 
might “wear weapons, and serve 
In the wars" — as Christians -had 


Christianity Which Salisbury wit- . always done— but only "at the com- 
n eased, not without a thought for manament of the Magistrate”, and 
“ ' ' “ * English 

a for the 


ticoDDu, nui v>>bituuL “ uiuugni. iur 

" the . bolded .of accumulated capi- 
tal ", has gone far since his day 


Lai , uoa RUUO Oiutfl OIU uay 

and has been widely welcomed, The 
ols have 


A curious bunch they are, these 

curiouJ 8 « h6 K aV ®u"* luenced blm “ " 
rather than' os 

whnSi d ^ 8, T Jj e fl , r « 18 Whiteheqi ' 


widely the case.*' Meanwhile, many 
of those who_ i “pi-ofess/ ajqd call, 




tlmt^ght bo'^ecVed^ 
man i** 8 generatiou 1 Who 
HI th »V oa °, F fln ^Rticari clergy- ' 
and « '« ! )P^Uc school. 

S^ ni ^P oUeg . e '. Cambridge, and ' 

II JSa foi^horated wife ; , & r traud > 

asst. : 


themselves. Christians”—^ •* ;the 
modest phrase of; the uow discarded 
Prayer Book— naturally stretch out 
their bands to supports they believe: 
to be . publicly- recognized as wild, , 
inclqding ' soma of those’ . wiieh’ 
Edward Norman and others .think 
thdy ’ Have the, best of - reasons for 
denouncing. For -public recognition 
Is ode of -tiie nio$t powerful criteria; 
of ’ the truth, tile" abUity tn ; see « 
chUVbh by daylight being something . 


! otnec ‘ side trodcally - esteems 'ri 
■ merits, 


■sffer all. Ih a. profound sense; the. 
'truth IS what wd would ell agree 
.abodtNf only we- could bfe inade to 
see it: Cowling’s 'Collection of »1 
tors' loaves one uneasy. It la not 0 


universities' and most school a iiavo 
beetl , completely secularized, qv 
carry resldUnl tr^tej so faint ad 
not' to affect their general charac- 
ter.' 1 The rate of -dissolution has 
.been mudh accelerated • by.the 
media, now- really the only institu- 
tions which have massive public 
. influence, and which convert reli- 
gion as well a, political events,' 
“ tlie arts ”, and all particular know- . 
ledge apd expertise to the purposes 
of a power bidden . enteitilnnient 
world. • 

Edward Norman has spqketi. of the 
" withering away of the ecclesiastical 
its of ;che .constitution”, whirii 
evident enough ; the question now 
recfier whether, under the influ- 


time meant, : under the 
Crown. There were prayers 
King, as. there had been before the-. 
Reformation, and as elsewhere 
Roman Catholics prayed for the 
Emperor. - By the time of the 
slightly florid additions to the book 
in 1662, y tha prayer was that the 


fCtag might. “vanquish and overcome 
ail his enemies”! aiid no nonsense. 


A notable peculiarity of Prayer 
Book Anglicanism, as compared with 
what goes on at the present, Is that 
it provided a milieu for the devo- 1 
tions of Englishmen, and for their 


part 
is e^ 


is 


. rights , Of - Bhuihujccb, 

tenants, tntdd unludiam •JJ53 
innoceut victims Qr (he coercu 
instrumbnts of state povyer.. . . 

- Tho ooirtem’platloh 1 of' t 

cepts , or, assuttiptdohfl is , 

Co make converts from one fsc* 1 
* to another. But aettitig 
entertain general Ideas and- 


® ^ *tiust -. bd ampfoyb 
ff lll '' U8 «[ho chose,B. 8 ub- 
he evanbtated ijato 
the ivorid with. . him f( 8 , h0 
5 n 5 n®f c ’ fortunately; a Tew 


aten- 

i.wrs'lbavas one' uno6sy.lt is not only, 
the dispropoition of academics, one 
might, say pf Cambridge men \ it is 
aWb- the* curiously; hedged" sehsi; 
mftty.v and In particular of social* 


once . of pseudo-populist conceptions 
:(all populist conceptions are inevit- 
ably pseudo), the whole constitution 
is now being dissolved. The pro- 
cesses Involved in that,, top.- may be 


instruction fn the Christian faith, 
Without providing a forum for any- 
thing that could. be called “Chris- 
tian opinion”.*' The Englishman wM 
expected to go out fr Am the Church 
and play bis port' tn the common- 
wealth as seemed best to him. We 


now have a Synod cackling on about 
tills -bnd mat and ’pretending to give 


! ' l*M* LUiltLLDX 

^9Plc? paopJe; .ifrere. left 
.Toynbep .^a»ag< 
fiw?'* 'as “ tiie n .* t 


jolHtViV end particular. 0^ social 
.■sensibility; suggested . by the , prom- 
. hieiice - of ; figures . more ' . op Jess 


is involved m uiac, loo. ma 
sure of s wide -welcome, though it. 
does not follow' that they will bring 


t ana pi _ 
the opinion of. the Churdh on'varl< 
oua political issues— an unedlfying 
display; though X ani'. happy to say 
I never ‘met an Anglic 


ageinst^ny.’ 


* 1 .in 

. sopfcr, cenjrto ifoi* politic* '* ni £j r {,- 
-■Juidce and ttbdrfy ,1s *>**• ^ 
.cere and clarity. 



narryhta : .acceptable in: a.fairly closed middle- 
' class -world, who vin spite of their 
^worthiness and abilities, must be’ 
'Claased -as lesa tbbn first-rate by 
any ^vtider standards', though there 
are,- admittedly, also such people' 
as • 0 alee short and Keoourie; And 


In an age- of contentment; . 

There- is - 4 sense in whldt titosq 
well-established inlddin-claes uniyer- 


.... . novel* "met an A^gliceu who' 

felt himself bound by what is said' 


that 


Fundamental Problems 
in Philosophy 
Edited by OSWALD 
HANFL1NG 


This set of original lexis is designed 
to introduce the student to the 
central topics of philosophy. By • 
juxtaposing alternative and often 
conllicting themes, the hook brings 
out the flavour of the lively 
discussion and open-ended Inquiry 
that characterize philosophy. 

An Open University Set Book 
336 pages, hardback El 5.00 
(0 631 12713 & 

paperback £0.95 (0 631 127232) 


Culture and Value 
LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 
Translated by Peter Winch 


The remarks In thi9 long-awaited 
translation of Vermlschta 
Bemarkungen date from all periods 


of the autRor'a life, but particularly 
the later years. They vividly reveal 


the depth and seriousness of hia 
quest for purity end truth, Often of 
arresting slmpllofty they mirror hia 
altitude to life and to philosophy. 
192 pages, £9.60 (0631 12752 & 


Remarks on the 
Philosophy of 
Psychology 

LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 

This two-volume work comprises 
many of Wittgenstein's writings 
from the period In whfch he 


completed Philosophical 
Investigations. Although of 


excellent quality, moat have hitherto 
unpubli 


remained unpublished. The book 
casta new light on the development 
of Wittgenstein's thought after 
1845. 

Volume I 422 pages, £16.50 
(0 631 12641$ - 
Volume 11270 pages, £13.50 * 
(0691 1265161 . - 


Scepticism , 

A Critical Reappraisal 
NICHOLAS RESCHER 


'Scepticism may be affirmed or 
repudiated but ft oannot be Ignored# 
explaining perhaps the appearance 
of at least half a dozen books In tito 
past few years , . ; Resoher'a 
Scepticism la among the best of • 


them, mafnly for Its strengths of 
olBrity and directness in Isolating tho 


key Issues at stake. 1 
R. W. Newell, The 7/me $ Higher 
Education. Surmhment 
278 pages, £12.60 
(0 631 10361 V 


The System wide 
Approach to 
Microeconomics 
HENRI THEIL 


Consumer end demend. theory, ths 


subjeot of this lucid and 
jlghtfon 


straightforward book, 1 la an 


International field' that has recently •* 
ettraoted a great deal of -advanced * : 
and sqphlatfoated research, tq . .. ' '' 
whlbh Henrl Th'eH had heart one of. * 


the mein contributors. 

272 pages, hardback £16,00 
(063t 126221) .. 

. paperback £6.05 (0631 126329} 


there. 


Tfjer.o 


ware, pf k copf6e^ Sorae 
Convocations aiid Church 


. — w being — 

the ktiedid. , v/hich are . reblly., 
im versal suffrage as a' 


what. atd wo ttf.makd of- a man who' 
finds in' Waugh'; imJminatiqn on* tbe 


solvent. Toynbers whole c&aception 
of a “unified world " Riid "super- 
seding Rationalism " were such as 


Assemblies* in the post, but j with 
the e^tabUahmeiit-,of tm'Synoq the 
Churdh . . of. England 1 lias - wilf ufis 
. demoted itself ftom tUe statlof 
a national * Church,, to which ;,1 
perihap* no longer.: tp)ledj' : ItS'y 
hiu Hcquirtd- a sectsr pui stride 


Lexical Alda for Students 
:of New T e8tarifient 
Greek 

BRUCE M. METZGER . • 

This longstanding and 'wide-selling 
book,’ which for more tha n ;th1rty . 
years- fiea proved itself an - - 
. indispensable dd tg students qf 
. New Testament Greek, Is npw. ' > 
avalleble for the first time. in a, ■ .■ 1 
-British edition. 


Mt la hard to imagine any thing. - 
better;' C,' F. D. Moula 



£2-6!6 


Baall Blackwell Publisher' 

10§ Qpwlcfy Roadi Oxford 0X41JF 
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the commonurealth than one more 
organ of opinion, and a badly 
briefed one at that. 

Having thus stepped down — out 
of. deference, it must be supposes 
to democratic opinion — the Church 
of England muse find itself at a 
disadvantage as compared with more 
practised agitators, and It lias failed 
to achieve the status of a dissident, 
without which much, pressure can- 


ligions practised by its members is 
already in search of another re- 
ligion, end ours may be said to 


Legends of an outlaw 


or seii'GYiaeni puuiiu uuhiius— _ 

this af least has the advantage of By Zachary LGfluGT 

being held by most of the papula-. 

lion, including the vast majority - - .. 

who practise none of the traditional fktER VANSITTART : 

oT SL "ffi The Death ef Robin Heed 


S'* Sictn ctSSs ‘ his n j 224 ? o. Peter Owen. £7.50 

Si II Hic' aib! fees of "the more scientific than an_y_ot_her.nor 0_7^6 0576_8 _ 

authenticated dissidents are not guarantees the continuance of demo- — — - — 

always of tho wisest either. The cratic '[5““ lo°discredit it though Robin Hood was thtf most ffl,,,ous 
nininr ecclesiastical operator of this opportunities to discredit it, inougn u.,. nD , 


major ecclesiastical operator of this f .f “ "i C r. Ven J i r tie used at present of the outlaw heroes of medieval 

this country and has long been prospect of an ideological battle * lthur teceden ts we're Here wS 
fortified by an influx of Irish clergy, for the control of the state cannot 

Its neciiiiarity is that it combines be said to be attractive, whether. [JJ*. "• uiSwS** 


their doom. Tho life nf the .Ail l< 
rich in portent and super mitimi. Jis 
gnd Is 1 1 ode kin , child uf I lie* must 
massive of trees nr “ Wui chart u 
giant oak called Hu-llor. Every year 
liodekin, “without which the AH 
could not survive ", is horn from 
this oak. Old, the Ail's chief seer, 
alone remembers when the commu- 
nity was safo and untouched. At 
the cud of Part One, though, the All 
repudiate Old and the tradition for 
which he stands, set fire to their 


of 1812. In l’.trt Two, Eleanor was 
,i NvumUms, creepy nine.yeaVold 
st-Mi.illv prci-iirimis, witch-like' 
on.sfN'icd with the Uulieiie. U\ - Port 
Three. I hough relmni as on aged 
recluse, she's nu jess " devious and 
turbulent’’ and just as fascinated 
with Kohin, .ibmit whose death 
•'he's even written an “enormous 
pne in . . . ii classic, pruhjhly dull ■*. 
This fusciu.il imi .slit U s iutn un m\\\. 
mntely ilisuKiious iiivulveiuciit. with 
the l.inldiles, Kuhiu’s contemporary 


wmui jiv auimia, sil~i uiv iw ibivib ■ inmiiuri, > umiL'mpoiary 

homes unci seek a life outside the inr.nn.it inn ; uu<| when the Lud- 
the forest. This, then, is the first dites are finally muted at Cnlvei’ton 


he role with a the assault com u f™ nominal Monk These characters, though. 

t«rian° structure^ .and ha S V a directo- Christians or from nominal atheists. 


rate outside the country and 
engaged in world-wide politics. 

The politics have been given a 
new lease of life by a world in 
which the media favour the voices 


The examples of charity offered by ( ide Wsiovicol figures, outlaws from 


known and named tyrants (William 
the Conqueror, King John), whose 


In Part Two, entitled “John in 
the Castle", Fair und Black, iwh 
characters introduced to us in the 
first section, bic inborn as l.otd 
Richard, Knight Errunt, and Lord 
John Lute Arrival, his younger 


Christian monarchies, and the media 
will in time make more use of its 
opportunities for destructive criti- 
cism in that quarter. Meanwhile, 
however, the Roman Church in this 
country is sitting relatively pretty. 
There .ire, of course, also tho tra- 
ditional English Protestant non- 
conformists, whose position is now 
much I lint of their parent Church 
nf England, if rather less confused- 
Then there is a host af more or 


doctrine should, so far as may be, tradition, 
give way to an examination or the T t,i- -i. 
Facts. Ir the Christian religion is annron ,i f 
true," then the creed is ahiong the _ i* * 
facts ; if It is not. not. The J6hnwm- “„ r n * - , 
iiui Tory, in an age of demoted Robin** 


»■ me rorcst. inis, inuii, is MIL- nisi iim-s are un.iny rumen at Laivenon 
.rthur in the romances. His liter- 0 j Robin Hood’s deaths. lirltlge, Eleanor too is finished, 

ry antecedents were Hcreward, ... ., • 

ulk Fitzwaren, and Eustace the In part Two, entitled “John in tIl .L y f *J ,al se -^ - 
lonk. These characters, though, ||, Q Castle'’, Fair and Black, two , n , n ’ r , „ .i i y • the only avail, 

iffer from Robin in being bona characters introduced to us in the ■jl* 1 k \, “ ! ri, ^ S » 
>de historical figures, outlaws from first section, are reborn as Lord i;., * .^.V, .. k-o rromn i..i« eS 1 

the Russian Revolution as bv the known and named tyrants (William Richard, Knight Errant, and Lord s tl!( , r u i , £1 X,U"’ ThE 
Reformation and Counter* eforma- f® Conqueror King John), whose John Lute Arrival, his younger ,,=,11 ,-v nu. ici.lV.rv aro iL'chii £ 
tion are discouraging. Better, it deeds are (recorded in coil temporary brother. Their story is one familiar .J,;,, ri . f .ViVjiv „ f lutv ri™ 

might be thought, to hang on to nn annals. Robin exists uy no content- from medieval history: with Richard ‘ , w?" 1 «!,„'» y v i5"£! 

erroneous public doctrine which’ P0«nr chronicles; and there are abroad. John seizes his lands and 

o personal reminiscences. The first Castle “sonic dozen leagues from J Lai, * , \ «*plor«s. As Rohm and the 
(holly reliable reference is from Noting ham Town". Jo)nA brutally f™ C Vor3 lohn^s f%h^r 

377, from Sloth in Piers Plowman, wasteful and corrupt rule lnipover- J'g *1 ,.,, n \?> L 
'ho mentions “rhymes of Robyn ishes tlie people, wlui pine fur his or cx,u,, I i1l » ts aH os tate 
[ode and Randolf erie of Citesrie brother’s return; rumours of tip- These arc the barest hones of (he 
y the end of the fourteenth con- rising and discontent flood the novel's plot, und several imptpjanr 
ary, the date of the earliest of the Castle, the daily life of which is as recurring motif* tuid cpisodps r (in 
liirty or so ballads that tell bis soaked in superstition as that of particular those involving what I 
wry, Robin already belonged to the All. Everywhere John looks ho take to be Fair’s later inctiruMiojK 
(■edition. sees « Rdbene Hode, or Wode, call as Lord Byron, or Roy's slicing 

This shadowiness is liberating and him what you will ” — in outlaw or sixth form master, . Mr EhvinJ, add 

R propriate for an outlaw hero. It peasant resistance, or in the further complications and .inter- 
ows the central features of the whispered return of • Richard. When connections. There Is also, of course, 


. ., , , who mentions “ rhymes of Robyu ishes the people, wlui pine fur his 

It Is perhaps not possible, for no Hode and Randolf erie of Citesrie brother’s return; rumours of up- 
political balance was ever held for By the end of the fourteenth con- rising and discontent flood the 

long. But those who do not believe tury, the date of the earliest of the Castle, the daily life of which is as 

in the encouragotnent of rage may thirty or so ballads that tell his soaked in superstition as that of 

well hold that concern far public story, Robin already belonged to the All. Everywhere John looks ho 


Rdbene Hode, or Wode, call 


j kil'u mure is ii iiusl ul iiiuic ui a nni: M AnU.« n u«,.i4 u- 

less Christian sects of different ^ B ^ p “ n!L! 

ii,. .. r exercise a more than Roman 


oncostry, for tho most pan rela- 
tively undisciplined socially as well 
as theologically. There are the Jews 


who have a long and complicated 
relationship, not always the hap- 
piest, with the historical Christian 
churches, and who also dispose of 
international aids, though without 
forinul organization. There arc 
Hindus and Muslims, again with 
more or less informal relations 
overseas, with complicated social 
problems but with undoubted poten- 
tial status as minority groups to be 
listened to. 

It is difficult, in these cttcum- 
stancos, to see how a “Christian 


patience In waiting for the facts to S hle },ntrerl f 
lie recognized and the Church in f“f "Kg? f 
this realm re-ihtegrated. There is SmBarerf tn 
some explaining to do before that S 

a n .J*W a &.? 0,,ti .5? 0 3!»' *his quite Thouch thfl P 


earliest ballads— the forest setting, Richurd finally docs return, on a wealth or teasiugly obscure 
Robin's strength and skill at Laromas Day, the harvest fesr-lval, mystical and historical allusion, 
archery, the poor and injured he he makes a spectacularly symbolic More often than not tins material 
befriends, his bloody and implac- entrance. A now portent, a miracu- J* deftly woven Into the; narrative 
able hatred for law arid its officers lous tree, has appeared on the ip 1 ’ nm'ratlvos), though nt times,, m 
and allies in corruption — to be e dff e of Great Sherwood. John is fhe last two nuciImis in particular, 


imaginary Tory will ignore democ- 
racy as a faith and give his atten- 
tion to the facts of the constitution. 
In a world in which slipshod discus- 
sion of affairs has become a pri- 


" assimilated to all sorts of materials, sent for and while praying before 
it# mythical, legendary, traditional, it, “The tree shivered, the 

'If Though the Robin Hood story, like branches creaked, fell apart, long 

DC* .1. - r ,.i . . . r/ _ .....j ..ii , i 


the hist two xect Inns in particular, 
it seems stuck on. nr reeled off, 
like the “ research " in contem- 
porary “ faction Nor Is its very 


.inouga uie ttaoui nooa Story, tike uranenes creaxea, ten apart, long 1 , J.--. , j , ! 

the concept of outlawry itseff, can slots of wood collapsed and . . . ! eR * difficulty sweetened bv enuc- 
be located in history — grows out of There stepped from the green ruins ’jlS, particulars of description or 
and gives voice to peasant discon- a golden man”. This Is Richard, diuj°guo (often wondcnlv gnomic 
tent in the England of the later who returns in triumph, but whose “ ni d oracular, even in later parts). 
Middle Ages — ft also takes on indifference to power allows John, ,“ 1C c °m par ably dense aim diffl- 


Middle 


diuloguo (often wondcnlv gnomic 
und oracular, even in later parts). 
In the comparably dense and dlffl- 


monarchic, and that it is modified w, conflated with Robin Good- Lord John’s daughter. Lady 
and informed, not performed, by fellow, the most famous of the Eleanor, lies at the heart of rite 


nMmika" m JLt«E!ii representative institutions, might Mines or wood spirits, called novel’s third section, “ General Ludd 

«S.wSSi T? P n ™ ttA Rt ^h ai:w ° ,d ". ,,t *„ t"« Nottingham 


is in some ways sirnilar-r-locu 
felicities count for much. Tlieir 
nbsonce hore. for nil tho novel's 
considerable learning nml allegori- 
cal ingenuity, is sorely missed.. 


“die limits of modern thinking''- England ^» m p| ex ' and confJS 

by which appears to be meant that Ing, like all facts, but of their - ^ 

congeries of liberal- prejudices nature less hard to seize than those spirit Hud^l 


congeries of liberal- prejudices nature less hard to sei 
which is the nearest thing we have of universal history or 
to a consensus. A. state which can- and so offering betti 
hot pick and choose among the re- realistic perspective. 

Rectorial succession 


By F. W« Dilliston-e' 


mislead wanderers, apd reward the 

? oor and deserving). Goodfellow’s 
eu tonic eoulvalent is the wood 


Pleasureless island 


n in er ^« n r L°vL" wor ^ o&u BCC0 l dlng /°- Mme - . — . sho is nt onco merely >n rather dotty 

And ^ so oifcTing better hope of a 1 Robin a name 1 derives. . Hud&kni. Ti fV t lijtf vs old lodv whose true homo * is socifll 

realistic perspective. . : thoUjdi. is no closer to Ho 6d than. By. Lachlait; MacKinnon ’ JJniedy* Sdf a &Ei ®of- slTSily 

'PPCC1 ™ — ?, ose ’ 8 eyes and: almost religious' fc 


Hddc or. Hother. the blind nod of - -■ - •' '• 1 

Norse myth ; and there are plausible • . t .1 .—--J 
connections between Robin's story HELEN WYKHAM 1 ': 

and diat of Hfidr's shotting of-hia' nttniin. Atlantic 
brother, Baldur, God of Summer, ott0 " ne Atlantica - 


Slgoi'soirs. Tho. tension is evident 
In Ottbllno's ambition, ■ ut • onefl 
risible' und manniflcciu. to .breed 


3555 — | ■ - rreeiy donated soithac the ChUrch. May T>ay- 1 rites. Mondd^ danca anH . „ • • ■ • mowsy -vision" ol cattio waainp- 

VoiTn wraTp , ^ ' == * =s? . : funded in the thirteenth ten tury otherpre-Cbrisrian seasOnalceebra-- S 0,m ®^ ,e ,r£! .wMtoyheCehlc.ftlngo ashore in prultbioiry, intimating 

jqiiN WHALE » . . . ... . may. continue jts ministry ftfdm the tkans also the manv barrows H e& . th6 ^ s ' lin 4 of Lohhhoadach. On 'tho and of mimlcssncHs, tin and 

One Church, Ope Lard;:-- 1 ■ sanue site,- . . - 1 -* , '.quoUs, wells, moonstones and naif,! L l ftandb a Cistorcien nbboy, Of t lino tiiuicknowledaod ". The ««• 

l«0pp- SCM Press. E3.5Q - .John . Whale skilfully combines of England Wilch bears h^s name dnughtQr-jioiisB of on alistero gahil uossas of the writing ,boro are, 

0 334 01184 1 ^ the scholar’s attention to accurate' . Rohin than !» V ^f oufl , ord ^ r ' JI IlB architect,,. , v^o si. nil aoo, dillhhralc; fqr’“Itj< 

5555555 JSfS = , historical .details, wiSt the Journal- both of and apart MihJlanus, is a brooding p^oserico; In .po inoro than a vision. A flaunt « 

John Whale's One Ch„rrh - n V cpncqrh to holdliU reader's In- hiTso !,S' m £ akes ?®!f n Wyldiam a jew novel ! of his picture atritcturod Into tho ti»b . 

. . vv l nal8 8 ,° rta . : Orje ‘tarest by tellina the storv othuman ui > f?^1 p P r0 R ri . 8t ® ? subject for a • letters, -we are told chat “ The hatred i, Ct • • V 4 

fitrton! 5 a i, b ?S Wl l h an t .“nUslral achievements and’ failings. • Many ^sjorical novel dint begins, with- an the- mosvk. poured mut^nnkliist- the 1 „i, 1 .®i r,lct , U i rc , d i nln , ''I 0 

t0 t take ®hapb variations of personal- character ^ ora M ®^ox JFord; -. bittej? salt piece he had built became p ‘ l “f G n W |^ <J| folds back , into' ‘ 1 i 

S<SnB«tU^/ u • ^ !enierge> Urnugh it is sJgnlflcaHt that 5 y . ca, 'ihg into question the. .whole - nothing other than the* only way left ”« ,d f 00880 * 110 

• l Congregation a) 1st as early as 1680, when the- "II vine ^nsln^si of ; historical: fiction. > By^ to express,; and sb acid eve, the con- accounting for ..Ha- form.' . OttpHo®" 

arncs feH yntant, three hsmes . fpot and fapcy flts own and-- siw,ui i at ^. of Coupling-, with its ' ll ® creature of hoi* i jjgj 
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tho Se c | nd^ fi Wor\ ^ . War ^as ^ ln "jS25* h . e English ' haltihe mlsfwtune tO' pass a sumSef J® undid bv“ the daUahww »f 

’ Roiearch : :atid. ; ' Wti dg 


nshoro in prohfstoi'y, Intimating 
11 tho oml of inanloasneaa, the and 
Of time unticknowledaod The un* 
KaiiiHiiossas of the writing; hero art; 


*' Structured Into the mind ” .M, 
phruae which fpqds back 'Jnttr in? 
novel and goes sottto wuy toward 1 
accounting for . its- form. OttpHw*| 
the helpless creature of hot* ylsjfj® '• 
and of tho past of ColmhoadacBi 
Just as the. other , *chht , BCLers- : cniioot i 
escape their own montoli-seH'to 


Each; mg rni.ngwo”; 
jfiiie fftela ■ nars^f- 
“ the daughters of 


nifhe Church. Of;. -WlyaL- -Cm. ai brief- but doomed ’ Otteiine; She now presides over the. 3 A.’ Mi m!5. Coimhead* 
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the book quickly into -e*i jnefiWTho I’ thfe successive 
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The Collected Stories of Elizabeth 
Bowen 

With an introduction by Angus 
Wilson, 
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There 1 are echoes of mystery in 
mAny of Elizabeth Bowen's stories, 
like reverberations after an explo- 
sion diet has not itself been heard. 
It was part of her subtlety that she 
dealt so often and so confidently in 
such shadows, in the ghosts that 
lurk boueath mundane reality, and 
in the inaccessible. One of her best 
atovles, “ The Happy Autumn 
Fields ", begins : 

The family walking party, 
though it comprised so many, did 
not deploy or straggle over the 


stubble but kept in a procession 
of threes and twos. Papa, who 
carried his Alpine stick, led, 
flanked by Constance and little 
Arthur. Robert and Cousin 
Theodore, locked in studious talk, 
had Emily attached but not quite 
abreast. Next cattle Digby and 
Lutibs, taking, to left and right, 
iniuginary aim at rooks. Henrietta 
and Sarah brought up the rear. 

This family Idyll is cruelly shattered 
because time has somehow become 
muddled. The scene changes to 
Loudon in the blitz, to a danger- 
ously rickety house in which a girl 
is obsessed by the family who 
walked so long ago through the 
autumn, fields and .then rested in 
their drawing room: 

They were back. Now the sun 
was setting behind the trees, but 
its rays passed dazzling between 
the branches into the beautiful 
.warm. red room. The dps of the 
fenij in the jardlulfcre curled 

J iOld, and Sarah, standing by the 
ardiniero, pinched at a leaf of 
scouted geranium. The carpet 
had a great centre wreath of 
pomegranates, on which no tables 
oV chairs stood, and its whole 
circle was between herself and the 
others. 

No fire waa lit yet, but vfliere 
they were grouped there was a 
hearth. Henrietta sat oh a low 
stool, resting her elbow above her 
head 'on the arm of Mamma's 
chair, looking away intently as 
though :jn to a fire, idle. Mamma 
embroidered, her needle slowed 
down by her thoughts ... 

What' ate these people to tho girt in 
the bombed house, br she to them ? 
XJI -fact, it doesn't ..matter. It is 
enough that the stocy is charged 
with the connection between past 
®ud. presents As the walls tumble 
down arpund her, the. girl . woopa 


over the intensity of emotion that 
possessed a happy family and made 
it what it was. In despair at the 
emptiness of her own time, she 
cries : 

How are we to live without 
natures ? We only know incon- 
venience now, not sorrow. Every- 
thing pulverizes so easily because 
it is rot-dry ; one can only wonder 
that it makes so much noise. The 
source, the sap must have dried 
up, or the pulse must have 
stopped, before you Bnd I were 
conceived. So much has flowed 
through people; so little flows 
through us. All we can do is 
imitate love or sorrow . . . 

There are echoes of another kind 
in Elizabeth Bowen's stories, patter- 
ing through even the most English 
of them. Tiiese are the tell-tule 
hints of the Irish mood she shared 
with Maria Edgeworth, Sheridan Le 
Fanu, John Banim at his best, the 
Somerville and Ross of The Real 
Charlotte . The family of “The 
Happy Autumn Fields 5 ’ i s not an 
English bur an Irish one ; the land- 
scape not that of Suffolk or Hamp- 
shire but of County Cork. It is 
typical of the. woman she was that 
nowhere in the story does Elizabeth 
Bowen say so. In her Anglo-Irish 
way she assumed all that must 
surely be obvious. 

She was born in Dublin in 1899 
and died seventy-four years later, 
to be buried, in the small P rotes tout 
churchyard of Farahy, County Cork. 
Her lifetime spanned the most 
momentous decades of Ireland’s 
history and saw the demise of the 
Anglo-Irish tradition to which she 
and her family belonged. There is 
no .such thing today as an Anglo- 
Irish novelist, playwright, poet or 
painter, although the term continues 
to be rather qualptly misused on 
this side of the Irish Sea. 

The Bowens had come to Ireland 
with Cromwell. They .built the 
famous Bowen’s Court near 
Mltchelstowii. resisted an attack of 
the United Irishmen. In the rising of 
1798. and at the time of the 
Famine displayed such charity that 
it has never since been forgotten in 
the neighbourhood. Their world. Its 
pillars those of the. Protestant 
Ascendancy and the English con- 
nexion, produced an Idiosyncratic 
culture and a way of life that, was 
wholly different from its apparent 
equivalent in England. Endlessly 
bewildering to the outsider, bub- 
bling with eccentricity and often at 
odds with itself, it marvelled at .the 
antics of tlie natives who lay oiitside 
Its pale, or scolded diem for being 


silly. Before it withered away it had 
whipped the country Into such obe- 
dient shape tllat when the moment 


coma Its scions were able to provide 
thousands of docile Irishmen to' 
rally round the flag in .England's - 
squabble with the Kaiser. 

Ellznbeth Bowen was vary much 


S’gruber B-movie 


By ; Norauin Stone 

"r™ Count von 
0 6 | 8 ^' s |^^ck 8nd 'Jackson, £6.95, 


Only kneelers find wild straw- 
berries. Head doWn over the grass,: 
sho and I knelt, forward from 
' the squatting position, each With 
ait pld thermos CUP in hand, pud, 
plucked nipples .of red from- the 
tiny downourled stems. Over- 
balancing, we squashed more than 
' we .picked, and we giggled -froni 
. cramp as we tried to stand, Nina 
. \vith 1 smudged berry popped 
into the whittle, of .her lips, I; 
rubbing finger oh thumb t» even • 
.out. the .vetttilion staid. Looming 
above, tlie spiders in tho vetch and 
. die saw toothed strawberry leaves, 

- we; gathered- enough in : a couple 
.'•Of koura. w makei a jton. 

, i .'•/ 

Paid- West: has also made a- jam. 


r popk. me -au^ior puts. 

Into , Stquffejabevg’s, brain =* 
^L^,?L esen ^ ' a i 8t|! 9® m 0* thoughts^, 
PS. and faollugs in the first; 
book .ends, 350 pages ; 

JJft*’ Wi , th * e . execution Of St&uffen-: 
.® n d Ills collaborators. ; ; ‘ 


followed : by a- sort of. cra?h -bang- 
bang battle scene. Our Hero sets to 
musing about the , war, as- he is 
wounded; in. doing so. be soutids 
very like in' American im Vietnam. < 

’ Such. • a bro Visional existence - 
e j I l\ 

:hic. 


{ 'art of all that. She passionately 
oved Bowen's Court, the landscape 
of County Cork and the people 
among whom she asked to be burled. 
But she was educated in England, 
became a vehement supporter of 
Churchill’s cause, wrote more about 
the English and England than about 
the Irish and Ireland, and pointed 
out that “the Anglo-Irish were 
really only at home in mid-crosBing 
between Holyhead and Dun 
Laoghaire 

Nationality matters In novels and 
short stories only when it makes 
itself felt, and Elizabeth Bowen now 
belongs less to Ireland than to 
literature. But any assessment of her 
work, especially of her stories, can- 
not quite escape the lost world into 
which, as a person, site was born at 
just the wrong time. As a writer, 
sbe took part of her strength from 
that predicament. 

Like many Irish writers, she found 
the short story a natural form and 
wrote most naturally when bound 
by its conventions. <c The short story 
is a young child ”, she declared, “ a 
child of this century.” She was right, 
but I believe she would also have 
agreed that this particular child 
thrived so well in Ireland because 
it came of a family of old hands 
aild delighted in its defiance of 
them. 

The Victorian novel had raised 
its head at a rime when Ireland 
wasn’t ready for it. Disaffected, 
repressed, stricken with, poverty, 
suffering from the conflicts of the 
two languages, the Irish had neither 
the leisure nor the energy to per- 
form at such length, nor was there 
lu Ireland a nicely stratified society 
off which the more rambling 
literary Form might feed. Instead, 
the storytellers of the villages and 
• the. countryside continued to main- 
. tain their position in the prevailing 
confusion, und their influence has 
been considerable. Even today the 
Irish .have a tendency to talk, and 
argue in anecdotes— but more to 
tlie point, perhaps, is the fact that 
story-telling of one kind or another 
was still very much alive when 
Chekhov decided to turn the form 
inside out. It was tills continuing 
vigour that mode the small revolu- 
tion- he begun so relevant and so 
exciting in Ireland, enticing the 
Irish imagination for generations to 
cotne. Elizabeth Bowen, who be- 
longed in so many ways to the past, 
-was one of the first practitioners, 
within the neiy, modern movement. 

.There are seventy-nine stories lit 
this volume, with au excellent intror 
ductiou by Angus Wilson. He puts It 
succinctly and with accuracy when- 
he writes : “ ... the instinctive 
artist Vs there at the very heart of 
her work and gives a strength, a 
fierceness end a depth to her 
elaborations, her delight lit words, 
iier determination, that life seen 
will only survive oh the page wheu 
it has mot the strictest demands of 


a visit to conspire with Manstein 
in- >hls headquarters at Taganrog, 
and a (brief) account of the moral 
agony of , tlie German Resistance 
(*' all the - letters unsent I Unsent 
because unwritten* but hot inside 
me all the 1 'time, throbbing year- 
long in tlie aorta”). There are 
descriptions of other conspirator ? : 
for Instance,- Adam von Trotc eu 
Solz, who ** knew exactly how to 
phrase things to the island people 
he's. comb to love so, \vel! t r ;; : .Bald 
and saturnine, he'd get. things 
right; lie had presence and -brains, 
brains, bruins'-. . 

There' is> material for tragedy .In 
the German -Resistances, , Staurfan- 
brirg ahd hia , associates have maybe 
had rather a' dismissive^ press' out- 
aidd Germany.: They were rather 
slow to act] . and much of Hie Re- 
sistance consisted of talk, Byt still, 
in their way : they , represented the 
finest' part of the Prussian, tradi- 
tion $ .the ^adltlon, nqt of square- 


form and elegance ’\ No story here 
is unworthy of Inclusion; a couple 
perhaps are on the way to becoming 
classics. Stories such as " A Day In 
the Dark", “Tears, Idle Tears " and 
“The Happy Autumn Fields" are 
so coolly evocative that they have 
acquired in their relatively short 
lives a timeless hallmark. "The 
Demon Lover" has — technically — a 
flawlessness that no novel can ever 
have. 

Elizabeth Bowen possessed the 
short-story writer’s darting curiosity, 
and an imagination that could 
become lighter and more volatile 
than the novelist’s. She wrote as 
hungrily about one subject as the 
next, finding her stories in the 
supernatural, in sexuality and love 
and Friendship, in lives wasted, time 
wasted, in houses, families, dreams, 
nightmares, fantasies, happiness. 


Nothiug could be more different 
from the over-ripe suppuration of 
" Her Table Spread" than the calm- 
ness turned to panic in "The Cat 
Jumps ". The claustrophobia of 
“ Breakfast ” is a far cry from the 
sad imprisonments of “The Tommy 
Crans' 1 or the wartime chatter of 
1 Careless Talk ". Tbe single com- 
mon obscssjon is a concern for the 
truth about the human condition. 

Her own statement that she was 
inspired by the unfamiliar is borne 
out in story after story. She came to 
know England well, but always 
wrote about the English from an 
angle which suggests a stranger on 
the edge of a circle of friends. Lon- 
don, which featuras so much in her 
writing, was observed with the eye 
of a fascinated visitor : 

Full moonlight drenched the 
city and searched it ; there was 
not a niche left to stand In. The 
effect was remorseless : London 
looked like the moon's capital-*; 

• shallow, cratered, extinct. It waa 
Jnte, but not yet midnight; now 
the buses had stopped the 
polished roads and streets in this 
region sent for minutes together 
a ghostly unbroken reflection up; 
The soaring new flats and the 
crouchutg old shops and houses 
looked equally brittle under the 
m jpn< which blazed in wiudows 
which looked its wayi ■ 

The value of tills outsider's view 
was something she strongly sensed ; 
having established her role as that 
af a traveller forever oh the way 
either to Holyhead or Dun 
Latehoire, she stuck to it rigorous y. 
It is ho accident that she wrote so 
many atories before deciding' to set 
some in the Ireland of her child- 
hood. Tlie familiar had to be blurred 
bv the perspective of time and seen 
afresh: r 

. Along Dublin boy, on- a sunny 
July morning,, the public gardens 
®*fj n S the Dal key tram lino look 

St B i. t Li aS| a 8 ^ nea parasols. 1 
.Cjialk-blue sea appears at the ends 
.9* the roads of villas turning; 
downhill— ib Lit these are still the 


tiding, heart 


)c ;j)ds jyicb ; 


irritatingly through out 


sna,./in r yp 


KBriigsberg,’. of an attempt. td fqcou- 
cile. the.- .privatA. and .the public In 
Garhiaq .thought,, They, were caught 
In an , appalling situation,; their 
patriotic fiehtinK .all’ the time 
against itheifr . consciences^ and their 
isolation from. - the people always, 
crippling J thatp; Stpuffenbetg hint' 
self. deservea ■> decent ^epitaph.' He 
does not., net. one' In Paul West's 

in a 


suburb, not tbe seaside. In the 
distance, floating across - the bay, 
buildings glitter out of the heat-' 
haze on the neck of Howth, and 
Howth Head looks higher veiled. 

Naturally, some of these stories 
arc less successful than others. A 
few are slight, several .somewhat 
flat, others tinged with obscurity. 
The effort of achieving an effect 
often, shows, so that a story — or part 
of one — seems breathless and over* 
written. I don't agree with Angus 
Wilson that Elizabeth Bowen did not 
have an ear for the speech patterns 
of those outside her own class ; but 
l do think that more than occasion* 
ally, when searching for the com- 
mou touch, she failed to find it and 
caused' a certain amount of damage 
by trying. (The common touch has 
nothing' to do with class distinc- 
tions : it's the ability to appeal to 
limited sensibilities in the aristo- 
cracy as much as in the working 
class.) 

A story I have already mentioned, 
"The Cat Jumps ", Is one of her 
most renowned but it seems to me 
to suffer rather badly in thU kind 
of way. Tt tells of a house in which 
a murder has been committed and 
■which is Inter bought by a no- 
nonsense couple who refuse to be 
affected by toe shadow oE drama. 
A weekend party Is marvellously 
observed : awful people full of 
Kraft -Ebbing and Forel who. patro- 
nize the bad taste of the murdered 
Mrs Bentley, - “ her little dog’s 
nteniorial tablet, with a quotation on 
it from Indian Love Lvrxcs A few 
of Mrs Bentley’s fingers were 
found, at the time, in the dining- 
room; while the remainder of her 
hand turned up in thq library. The 
bath lH' which she was finally laid 
to rest is still in place, "square and 
opulent, with its surround hf 
natreous files 11 : The- atmosphere, 
the interplay df the previous owners 
and die present ones, the vitality 
that appears' to have possessed i-Ji’e 
house ' but no * longer does, is 
bilflinntly and wittily ‘conveyed. 
The story gets nicely going but then, 
close to the end, there Is n sudden 
disastrous change of mood; like a 
log, disbelief descends. 

But even Elizabeth Bowen’s 
failures have 'interest enough to 
Fascinate. She did not "develop” 
rir improve (few short-story writers' 
do) biit she did set her own stan- 
dards aud must iu the end be' 
Judged by them. She was woll'aware - 
that the short stoi-y is the art of 
, B l,m . p s, e ' that in craEtlly with- 
holding information it tells as little’ 
dai’es. .She likened what she. 
called the "short stntylst" to the 
poet, since both must.be able. to 
render the significance , of the 
small event”. With, style and affec- 
tion she- celebrated that exercise 
herself • the creation of - something 
memorable out of practically 

nothing; the glimpsing of the 1 gold’ 
banco tli the dross. < • 


1 - “ As an Important element *lir. the view which. - 
Muslims have of Christianity 1 these verses arc worth 
Studying.** TIMEg LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

THE GOSPEL : 
ACCORDING TO ISLAM 

Ahmad Bh^Ca&t , . ’ ‘ 

7,, ; Using die ' 93 -verses of the, Q0r>n-tbat jWitHue i ; _. 

7 the ' story of- Jetfiis, here « • a fascinating ■ lOqk hi 
I ' the way millions of Muslims view Christ. $6.95 

W ■ Thrdugh your bookstore or postpald-from*. - 
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By Philip Gardner 

DAVID GASCOYNE ; 

Journal 1936-1037 ■ 

144pp. Riiitharmon Press. £6-95. 
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Even more than Bytan Thomas, 
David Gascoyne was the literary 
prodigy of the 1930s. At sixteen 
he published his first book of 
poems, at seventeen a novel, and 
at just turned nineteen h« still very 
useful Shore Survey of Surrealism, 
most of whose French examples 


judge from “ Death of an Explorer ” 
(1937), Gascoyne's only published 
short story. This is printed after 
the Journal to help increase the 
size of the present book (the Journal 
itself runs to only 70 pages), but 
-despite the soupgon of Kafka dis- 
solved in its semi-fantasy, its central 
character is too determinedly in- 
genuous to involve the reader s 
feelings in his fiuol fall down a 
bottomless well. 

More valuable is the book's other 
makeweight: Gascoyne's essay on 

the Russian emigrfi thinker Leon 
Chestov, originally published in 
Horizon in 1949, ten years after 
Chestov’s death. In describing 


were translated by himself. His own ches toy's philosophy, which dis- 
volume of surrealist poems, Man's trusted the substitution of human 
Life is This Meat, appeared before reason and fixed ideas for a truly 
he was twenty. It was a remarkable existential response to the mevit- 
oerformance for one who had been ably mysterious ” nature ot reality, 

r ... 1 f C-ti-Jkiaf- alrn ilacri'Shinff me mtfll 


removed from the Regent Street Gascoyne is also describing his own 
Polytechnic In 1932 because its process of self-discovery— a process 
headmaster thought him. unlikely to which his Journal ■ presents in the 
pass any examinations. more halting terms - of a young 

Nevertheless. Gascoyne's first man ; and in offering Chestov as 
entry in his Journal 1936-1937, the extension of a line which runs 
mado on September 22. dismisses from Pascal through Kierkegaard 
this early work: " Nothing I have and Nietzsche to Dostoievsky, he is 
written so far is of the [east value.” only recapitulating ms own ambi- 
Tho rejection is balanced bv his lion expressed m Ills Journal in 
Feeling that “n new period In my July 1937: « to achieve -significance 
life is about to begin” (he had and coherence. . . . To be worthy 
joined the Communist Party the of Pascal, Kierkegaard, Dostoievsky, 
day before, and had recently met Baudelaire, Rimbaud, Nietzsche 


stimulating 


people 


If all this seems sindulj 


Humphrey Jennings and the flown and high-minded (lacking, 
novelist Antonia White) ; but not that is, the sense of humour which 
until the outbreak of war and his Gascoyne sees in his Journal as a 

twenty-third birlhday was he able typically English technique of nvoid- 

to soy with persuasive confidence ance), it should be said that the 
that * r the ploughing and the sowing Journal reveals not only the 
have borne harvest. Mv life has dynamics but the drifting of a 

passed on to another plane”. young writer's life: not being able 
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passed on to another plane”. young writer's life: not being able 

That statement comes at the end to leave ” the habitual surrealist 
of his Paris Journal , begun in June meeting-place in Leicester Square” 
1937 and published in 1978. Shortly until he had borrowed ten shillings 
after its publication, Gascoyne (money was a recurrent worry); 
rediscovered its predecessor, which reluctantly breaking a resolution to 
covers the previous nine months — work and going instead to Geoffrey 
a period of alternating struggle and Grlgsou’s to discuss " how to 
inertia, exaltation and self-contempt, brighten up Neu) Verse visiting 
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The art nouveau owl on the left is the work of Wii- 
helm Thiele, the baleful bird above is by Wilhelm 
Busch, Both of them, along with a rich variety of 
other owls — solemn, whimsical, sinister, bleary- 
eyed — are to be found among the many illustrations, 
some of them m colour , in Andreas and Angela 
Happs Eulen Ex Libris { V 11 stein , DM 9.80, ISBN 3 
S48 20110 5), a beautifully produced study of 
German bookplates using the owl as a motif. 


>0 The biographer as clown 


concluded by a Freudian dream Hugh Sylces-Davies to talk about the By JUU3H 3VD1011S 

which illustrates the precarious Surrealist group "which I have • 

co-existence in his nature of long since had no truck with and ■ ■■ ■ 
hetero- and homosexual elements have been wondering how to get MARK HARRIS : 
and anticipates the wish expressed out of making the obligatory visit sa u i Rollnw • Drumlln 


In his poem *’ Venus Androgyne" to Spain, where he wonted for a 
(or a force which would "weld short time in the Propaganda Minis- 
twin contradictions in a single try in Barcelona. (His description 


fire”. Taken together, the two 
journals offer ' admirers of Gas- 
coyne’s work an engrossing record 


try m Barcelona, (ttys description 
or this trip was. however, added in 
1979 ; like Orwell, Gascoyne became 
disillusioned with Communism 


MARK HARRIS : 

Sftul Bellow: Drumlln Woodchuck by a speech which does not and an alternative title might be: 
184pp. Athens, Georgia : University denounce the ex tent ion of the VIot- Mark Harris : Biographer Clown. 
of Georgia Press, $9.95. nam War to Cambodia then cur- _ _ . , _ _ ... 

0 8203 0529 4 rently in the news, but attacks Hint the biographer's ninwoe 

— — — — ■— instead the university students and towards his subject con never be 

A l„_i, ,U_ cu nrtM lecturers who encourage riot .and wholly objective should be, although 

ir?? r£ t f 4 SSJS arson, and Insist that tradition Is It is not, a truism. It Is sometimes 

says, is a North American species nA ti>i no rpinuanpa iu, khicI ilut Rnnuioll Tnlmsan, 


The years go by. The woodchuck thins patly self-deprecating in 
occasionally appears, more often Harris's comment : “ A sophist i- 
retreats to his burrow. Then Harris catcd biographer would have 
publishes in a magazine the account engaged one room without a word. 1 ’ 
of Bellow’s visit to Purdue : Bellow The book is more about Mirk 
has angered many of his listeners Harris than his ostensible subject, 


of his self-realization and artistic when he realized that the Coqi- 

? ,rowth, and they may well deepen rmtnists in Spain hated the Anarc- 
as did Donald Davie s recent Ken- hists and the POUM more than they, 
neth AUotc Memorial Lecture) the liated the Fascists.) 
literary historian's 'sense of the late Although, on balance. Casr.nv.l* 


and an alternative title might be; 
Mark //orris : Biographer Clown. 

That the biographer's altitude 
towards his subject can never be 


t t ], e Com- says, is a Norm American speaes 
the Anarc- marmot which burrows in the 
re than rheV ground and hibernates In winter. 

*' Mark Harris takes his sub-title, 
„ r.sicrnv.;'.. however, , not from any dictionary 


'Certainly Gascoyne himself is the encountered in the' London Librurv And f Ja3h * Bt die least alarm 


HUM U10 >l)L 1-IIHi LIBUIL1UII Id « niomi ■» i f f 

nothing, relevance to the historic wid (hat Boswell invented JoliflWW « 
moment all. Bellow sums up such a hut u moro interesting truth is that - * 
then fashionable' position in words Boswell invented Boswell, in • tho ■ 
which 'emphatically are not wliat scusu that tho figure constants .... 
most of his audience care to hear: trying Johnson beyond the limits V 
“ Hatred of liberalism, . , . tiie quit of patience, asking inept question 
youth, the chastising of high. culture recording with equal sclf-saiisiac- ■ 
by the masses, the consecration of tidrt his social successes and TO j. 
violence— all these suggest fascism failures of liiste, is hot tho real 

It is not surprising that the wife Boswell, as known to others. I™ 1 j. 

of a prof ess pr of mathematics says Boswell should bo u comic cjiarac* .. 

afterwards . to Harris that it was ter however, rtn v; 

all bad, terrible, qwful. When Bel- element in thu successful deptcnon • 

low roads tho niece nhnm of Johnson. In tho snow 


Oi a loiter .10 ueorge uaricer, wno occasion aHy, too, he turns an un- 
earlier in the month had apprised intentionally humorous seatchlieht 
W “, a » *° whether he on his youthful seriousness, record- 

would fulfil his early promise ; hi ing the almost visible shrug of the 
>t Gascowte spoke of wanting his Belgian surrealist E. L. T, Mesens 
$ ^"‘P^aoda for m re^onsa to his dramatic descrip- 
betag . . . self-aware and socially tioa (in French) of a world about 
aware both at once That aim he to burst into “red flame*”: and, 
KL* tr ««fe tly achl ® ve ^ s in resolved to win a “moral victory.** 
u Ch ’ ?i lc « e 5* ? v ' er ' weaker nature, blunging 
PJ^cularly as “Ecce Homo”, “A Into tbe bathetic e*amp\e<bf con- 

'SS&LSf** f}UerJn * bls «ear of tbe dentjst.' 

E 1f>> d . Bot if h« dow not Quito fcooooe 


We; take occasion to think. 

Harris, who tells us that he 
aspired to write Saul -Bellow's biog- 
raphy, found the author evasive as 
a . woodchuck. Ha ignored: letters, 
left telepliono calls unanswered. 


WhiSS?”, ?£^lekv fwlli^Frletid *12? Vh feHr ° f the w^ed meetings; even though i.e Jg* ' i0 t wtn the token 

Roger Houghton, and most of all In tit? « 0t /« re 'y « t eodgd Diem on time? Mis- observed, the bppk ends, 

hls'vlslonar? poem The Gravel-Pk Pascarind le^n &5SS 1 * chances ojl some kiqd parked almost .The, queetjons it raises n 

modest - B6llow Saul, Bellow, and to 

Ing bf which U April 1§37 gave me J(iS«r,:£gS^S^\S' IKntS wfe 1 

,irt|dn& -hp: wuW^Jtou.{I f ^ -:VSi Sfl 8 re r sm l i^ 


Le low reads tho pieqe about his 0? Johnson. In tho. same "Jy ‘ 

Purdue visit, he ; dislikes it. uhd ‘Harris lins, nno hones deliberately. ., 
does not exactly welcome the netvs 'created a comedy about two Jcwisu 
L i ie that Harris Is shortly to publish a ooveJisis. U. very successful om . 
bioE-* whole book. Even . though Harris' named Soul Bellow and o»» : 

ja as fa’fes ft njedge; that “,whon this gpproclated namod Murk 

book is off iHI neVer again: wriia The successful writer Is r rici 'i' . 
ioJ* ariother thing' aboiit ydu”, Jj'bllpw hut with a tinge nf cpitdesceariWi , , 
the r fi fect ? ( he hjea of another nteot- At times ho trunts Mark aud-hi Wg 
id be hig’- Will lie,- bo jW , socially; avail- ns two nice Jewish boys who )■> ■ 
d - able ” as Harris puts It, when visit- Uio best of everything, . but f ]* k 
j? No, he m\ not. jw that he would often be hg 
i the' token pledge Mark dropped through n'O J 10 ® 


answered , calls and 


able ”, as Hafris puts It, when visit- tiio best of every tiling, . but it ' k 
itig. Milwaukee ? No, he *111 not, clear that he would often be nsew V 
Add 'so. with the' token pledge « Mark dropped through the f., 
observed, the hook "ends. , As for Mark, his. admiration W . 

*THe miflsHnng tV r.uie u- Bellow tho novelist Is Jlrnitiess.D^ » 


restauraht 


ue iiuiLB sure. uu nuvo . 

Bellow to welcome the sugg^y. 
th'at Harris should follow hi" su v .. 
arhund flftiOn to twenty, days a? .• 
for the next td« years 7 Is « P u . r „^ 


Journal 


ey^nroliy ^b(e|ta s^Ommed ’■ Pbtttalt fw 




f«il- -tf SfcrS M' yhtch reprOsebta<”iretrleval system- g« between 

remaWKers' ttlitt ;did - POt... Wtqit^to disturb 1 . Harris' ^ °? iterary. pass- S.H*SliS2t 7 He 

h&Jm: % 

fitSiEShS-' 


irt fa 61 ' i 



Masculine strokes of a feminine pen 


angbline GOREAU : 

Reconst meting Apbi a 
A Sdcial Biography of Aphra Behn 
339pb- Oxford University Press. 
£8.95. 
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If Aphra Behn had had a brother 
of eoual talent (to reverse Virginia 
Woolf’s famous speculation about 
Judith Shakespeare), what would 
have! become of him ? It's a tricky 
one, (particularly for femiaist critic 
cisml The idea Is complicated, first, 
by the question of what Aphra 
Behn’s talent actually amounted to ; 
second, by the fact that since the 
family seems not to have been well 
off was certainly obscure, her 
brother would have suffered educa- 
tional and social disadvantages 
little] less damaging, and possibly 
more so, than Aphra's. As a writer 
for the theatre, after all, she be- 
longed— as Angelins Goreau half 
acknowledges — to a world in which 
professional opportunities foi 1 
women had newly opened out 
during the Restoration ; a world, 
furthermore, in which women were 
often socially more mobile than 
men.' , • i 

Reconstructing Aphra is one of 
two full-length biographies that have 
appeared in the past- three years 
devoted to the first woman profes- 
sional writer in England, and like 
the. other (Maureen Duffy’s The 
Passionate Shepherdess) .has to- 
make as much as it can out of very 
little hard information about what 
the circumstances of her upbringing 
actually were. Behn was her married 
name, almost certainly, though next 
to nothing is known - about her 
husband. What was her family 
called? Amis, it used intriguingly 
to be thought j or Begne ; or very 
possibly Johnson. But . if John 
Johnson— of whom, again, little is 
known (and for whom Maureen 
Duffy has a more likely-seeming 
substitute, Bartholomew)-- was her 
fat her j 1 ha may . on the other 
hand have boeh her foster- 
. father,, Angelina-. Goreau • roman- 
tically thinks, Aphra perhaps 
having bee u an Illegitimate child -of 
Lord Willoughby, (This is an idea 
later., dropped, In order to save 
poignancy tor another exciting hypo- 
thesisk that “her father” John 
Johnson died, on his voyage to South 
Ainericai around 1663.) » 

•Whatever the background, ' and 
whatever might' in -these uncertain 
• circumstances have become' of 


’■ * ‘ 'l l. 

V,.I , lt -r-il* ‘ 

i i- j » • ; 


Aphra’s brother — Arthur Johnson, 
aay, or Arthur Amis (or Beane) — 
it would certainly be less interest- 
ing if it had beeu he, rather than 
his sister, who travelled to a slave 
colony in South America in his 
early twenties, returned to become 
a spy in Holland at one of the 
most intense periods of Anglo- 
Dutch hostility, and wrote a large 
body of plays, poems and prose 
romances. And if Angelina Goreau 
does not have much of substance 
to add to the biographical findings 
oC Maureen Duffy and earlier 
researchers in terms of facts, ghe 
does meke a more lucid narrative 
out € of them — particularly the 
spying episode, which is exception- 
ally cogent and low key here, at 
; least by the not very exacting 
standards set in these respects by 
Duffy, and elsewhere in die book 
by Goreau herself. Belm's efforts' 
to win tlie cooperation of a double 


to win tiie cooperation of a double 
agent in Holland, William Scot, 
with the help of some heavy leaning 
by powerful people In England who 
had something on him • her passing 
on of accurate but unheeded infor- 
mation aboii t Dutch plans for an 
attack on England up the Thaines 
in 1667 ; her neglect by the secret 
service, resulting in her Imprison- 
ment for debt — all this comes over 
well, with the help of quotations, 
from Behn’s own passionate letter's: ' 
. . . But I will send my mother -to 
tbe King with a. petition for I see 
everybody are words : and will 
: '• not perish in a prison : from 
whence lie Ther creditor] swears I 
shall not stirr til the utmost far- 
thing be payd. and oh god ; who 
considers my misery and charges 
too ; this is my reward for all my 
great promises, and mv endeav- 
ours. Sir if I have not too money 
to night you must send me som 
thing to Iceepe me in prison for I 
will not starve, 

Goreau is good, too, on what it 
must have felt like for a woman in 
the late 166Qs to set about making 
her living os a writer. She describes 
contemporary hostility to the idea 


of a woman actually publishing any- 
thing, quoting Katnerlne Philips 
(“I shall scarce ever pardon my- 
self the confidence of having per- 


mitted it to see the light at ail ”) 
to great effect; Of course, not want- 
ing tp be published was for her 
partly a matter of snobbery, to do 
with preserving her amateur 
status, not only a form of sexual 
submission. Upper-class male 
writers had similar feelings. But 
tbe very considerable, indeed hi 


By Jeremy Treglown 

some quarters vicious hostility to 
Aphra Be ton's work was often 
nakedly sexist, and it was to this 
that sne most violently responded 

Her reaction was inevitably per- 
sonal and emotional. She had no 
tradition of feminist polemic to 
draw pn for answers, no depend- 
able circle of llke-mfndod women 
to support her, and— as she Tightly 
complained — she had never bene- 
fited from the kind of intellectual 
training which might have made a 
man’s reply more “rational 1 * (and 
in many cases would have made It 
more boring). Besides, she was 
neither verv clever nor much oF on 
ironist, as her defence against com- 
plaints about her obscenity shows : 
I make a Challenge to any Per- 
son of common sense and Reason 
... to read any of my Comedys 
and compare 'em with others of 
this Age. and if they find one 
W ovd that can offend tbe 
chastest Ear, I will submit to all 
their peevish Cavitls: hut Right 
or Wrong they must be Criminal 
because a Wbman’s. . . . Had I a 
Day or two’s time ... I would 
sum up all your Beloved Plays, 
and all the Things in them that 
are past with such Silence by ; 
because written by Men; such 
Masculine ■ Strokes in me, must 
not be allow’d. ... If \ must not, 
. because .of my Sex, have this 
Freedom . . i lay down my Quill, 
and you shall hear no more or 
me. . . . 

There might have been more 1m- 

{ ireasive ways of standing up for 
ter work than saying she didn't 
write obscenely, that anyway if she 
did she was only doing what men 
had been doing with Impunity, and 
that if people went on complaining 
about.. it she. would stop writing 
altogether. And though Angelina 
Goreau is taken in by it, the second 
of these defences is particularly 
weak. It is true that men had writ- 
ten unusually openly about sex in 
the 1670s, and Aphra Behn can't 
perhaps be blamed for not having 
seen that the best of them did so 
better than her. Someone so depen- 
dent' on market forces should have 
realized, though,' that fashion was 
chnnging. This was 1687, two years 
after Charles IPs death, and male 
writers had been complaining, tbo, 
that the libertine atmosphere, of 
the pilous decade was over. One 
has only to read Robert Woiseley’s 
defence of Rochester, published two 

{ rears before Aphra Behn’s reply to 
ler critics, to be reminded that she 
hadn’t in fact been singled out. 


and, further, that more satisfying 
ways than hers were available of 
critically justifying open-ness about 
sex. Wolseley wrote : 
as in the examining of a Picture, 
the Question Ss not what is drawn, 
but how the Draught is design'd, 
and the colouring laid, *tis not at 
all material, whether the Object, 
that is set before us, be in. it 
self amiable or deform'd, but 
whether the Painter has well or 
ill imitated that Part of Nature 
which he pretends to copy ; so in 
judging of a Poem or Verses of 
any kind, the Subject is no other- 
wise consider'd, than as it serves 
to prove t-he truth, and justifie 
the force of the Description. . . . 
there has not been a very famous 
Painter in the World, who has 
pot made either Pictures or Draw- 
ings of Men or Women in 
Postures and with Parts obscene 
. . . upon the whole matter, to 
draw and describe things that 
either , are not in Nature, or 
things . . . otherwise than they 
are, or to represent 'em heavily 
. . . and colour 'em dully, this is 
the only false Wit, and the vicious 
■ Poetry . . . 

Goreau's polemic suffers from 
ignoring complications and sophisti- 
cations like these. They did not 
occur to Rehn, bo they are 
neglected. a And Goreau extends her 
partisanship in her view of critical 
reactions to Behn ever since her 
own time. This great woman 
writer, the story goes, ha* been 
ignored— effectively suppressed — a* 
the result of a male conspiracy. 
For example, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when she was first re-pub - 
lished,.it was In “a prohibitively 
expensive edition of. five hundred 
copies '*. As so often, Goreau Is 
partly right, but mainly wrong. 
Which male dramatists of the 
Restoration were more readily avail- 
able in the • nineteenth century? 
Etherege ? Wycherley ? Ravens- 
croft ? And as these names suggest, 
the question of critical compari- 
sons remains. Is Behn as good a 
writer as the best, or even the 
middling, -, of her male contem- 
poraries? i. . > . 

There are some things she does 
well, or. (for the time) unusually. 
Writing about women's Sexuality 
1* the most obvious.- There is a 


about sex, particularly "The : Will- 
ing Mistress " and the well-known 
“The Disappointment", about u 
man's premature ejaculation (which 
is the subject of poems by 
Rochester and Etherege, too). 
Clearly such works are changed by 
the reader’s knowledge that they 
are by a woman. Authorship, here, 
is uttassallubly an aspect of the 
texts, if for no other reason than 
that Behn provides male Restora- 
tion readers with inside knowledge, 
as it were, in support of the notion 
that women have sexual feelings, 
"ft was then about the hour ”, she 
writes typically elsewhere, “ that 
Sir Philip's (and it tufty be, other 
Ladles) began to yawn and stretch ; 
when the Spirits refresh'd, troul’d 
about, and tickled the blood with 
desire But it tfould be difficult 
to say in what ways Behn writes 
really distinctively on this subject: 
a difficulty hinted at, perhaps, by 
the fact that a number of her 

S oems about sex (including “The 
ilsappolntment ”) were for a long 
time passed off in some editions 
as Rochester's. 

Still, as far a* sample sexiness 
goes she can bold her own. And 
sometimes she is funny. It is com- 

B Ucatilon which tends to escape her. 

ler characters are comic or roman- 
tic stereotypes with a badly glued- 
on contemporary veneer. Wnat they 
do, say or feel is rarely unex- 
pected, or If it is, we soon find dt 
to be a pose. So k is. for example, 
with the rakish BeJJmour in. her 


•lightly erotic- passage in her verse 

K ara phrase of the Lord's Prayer, 
•ginning “How prone we are to 
sin” (“prone” is a pun, .surely), 
,and there pre. other charming — one 
cannot put It much higher— ^poema 


play The Town-F op , , who. at one 
point looks set to become interest- 
ingly self-destructive. He loses 
£1,000 gambling, calls for more 
wjne (“ Pox on't ... we are not half 
debouch'd 'arid' leud enough”). 
Does he want a wench, he is asked ? 
No, he’s not in. that humour. 
“ What ”, Sir Timothy . Tawdrey 
gasps, “ art Italianiz’d, and Invest 
thy own Sex?” Bellmour’s answer 
is enjoyably evasive and melodra- 
matic : 

I'm for any .thing that's out of 
tlie common Road of Sin ; I love 
• a man that will be damn'd for 
something ; to creep . by slow 
degrees to Hell, rs Jf he were 
afraid the World, should see 
which way he went, I scorn It, 
' Us like a Convent icier . 

It all looks very promising, But 
what ha s brought ‘it on ? Too much 
Hobbes ? A dose of some sort ? 
Sheer reckless depression — what 
people then called "spleen**? 
Nothing of the sort. . Bellmour is 
in love with the ' beautiful, ideal 


ColIicrMacmillan present V . 
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Celimla — a match apposed by the 
family. “ Faugh — " he says, when he 
enmes close io the whore Betty 
Flauntit, “ how she smells — had ’[ 
approach'd so near divine Celinda , 
what a natural Fragrmuy had sent 
it self through all my ravish r 
.Senses I ” These are the sereins 
of Sidney's Arcadia, a hundred 
. years on, not of Wycherley’s fero- 
cious The Plain Dealer nr Shad well's 
The Libertine. 

llehn wus a devotee nf romance, 
rnriced, many of her works linj 

■ sources in curlier prose (as well as 
verse and drama)— origins which 
Coreau on I lie whole misses. Her 
bunk contains a particularly mis- 
leading section, for example, oil 
Behn'i poem “ The Golden Age ", 
praising Us “ revolutionary uto- 
pianism", its “astouudingly radical 
connection of conclusions from her 
original premise ", and its attack 
on the masculine 11 principle of 
aggression and acquisition as well as 
the oppressive social morality that ■ 
this process has spawned". The 
problem is less the long tradition 
nf utopian writings, classical and 
seventeenth- century, which had 
already said exactly what Behn 
says, than the particular work 
which is Behn's source. How can 
she be revolutionary and radical 
and astounding, when the poem is 
—as its sub-title proclaims but 

. Gurcau does not nicutJon — A 
Paraphrase on a Translation our of 
French " ? 

There is no intrinsic problem 
about Brim's 'borrowing und steal- 
ing, of course. In many of her 
works— adaptations, for example, of 
otto or more earlier stage plays or 
prose romances— what she was 
doing is more nr less equivalent to 
what n modern author of television 
adaptations does. In others, 
though, she was trying to bo more 
fully creative, and it has ta be said 
that whether she is dealing wirh 
art or with life, she rarely makes 
much out of her material. 

She might have been expected to 
do so in her prose romance set in 
Suuth America, Oroanoko. Here 
was a place and an issue— slavery — 
she was unusual in knowing at fli-st 
hand. Oroanoko is a masterpiece, 
according to both Maureen Duffy 
and. Angelins Gorcau. Gorenu is 
probably right to dismiss— with some' 
brisk documentary evidence— other 
critics’ doubts regarding the 
plausibility of this Love-story about 
the revolution led by a cnii'ilv, 
European-educated black rive 
prince. , The real problem with 
Oroonoko Is not so. much its im- 
plausiblliLy as. that it is feebly 

■ mitten, whether or. not people like 
Prince Oroonoko actually existed, 
his manners (he " was more civiliz’d, '• 

• according to the European' Mode, • 
then any other had been, and took ' 1 
more Delight in the White Nations ; i 
•• fna. above all,; Men of Parts and 1 
Wit**)- make him like' any other * 
romantic hero of the time, so that { 
.when, for example, he- makes bis 3 


-III ■ 


‘ JM 


big Speech against slavery, it reads 
vlike a rhetorical exercise. 

Bf.hn's failure in Oroonoko and', 
elsewhere to make her thin graft- 

• of new material take on the old 
. stock of rqpiance is .part of a 
. .. general hapharardness, a lack of 

cohdrence which Is not compen- 

5?5. od M Eo t^ BS «: lE la ,n the work of, 
*f ?®Yi . Nasho — by any other kind or 
imaginative distinction or energy. 

• ?rS a0 e’ tf i^ as tl,B artlessness bait 

J 5“ ch ? rr ? 0* the excuse) 

. ... ot Jade Austen's juvenilia. “I had 
•| : fijpy? te31 . you ■ . Behn . biterpa 

oc she scribbles 
•' , *" J , sido . busily i. (and lauiolrigousty) 
oxtonuaijng ■ the heroine's' actions • 
A save Ser e„„ life, *twas absd- 

she should frigo 
. j: . this Falsity y In the general- can. 

' ¥■?} i'-Sf e “ al ®» 1 ; meandering prdcia- 

y ^ *ft e5a , itiotftents . of naturalness, 


? Hmi others of nan-olive sciLMiriona]- 
Ism, stem merely clumsy. 

Aphra Behn is, in fact, iu the 
worst sense a nai've writer. .Part of 
her nuTvet£ is that all she really 
cares about is money : nut the 
money that society land " Society ") 
is based on, and that provides a 
metaphor for as well ns a cause of 
human . divisions, nor money hs it is 
in Jonson or Congreve, far example, 
or Jane Austen, but money ns In a 
fuiryiHle ; “ here he put a Diamond 
King on her finger, .worth three 
hundred Pounds ” — that kind of 
money, or die inherited Inot-out-uf- 
tho-blue that enables, the speedily 
widowed Philadelphia to he reunited 
wirh both her wastrel brother and 
her impoverished lover in Behn’s 
story The Unfortunate Happy 
Lady. 

... In less than a Year, Phila- 
delphia had paid 250001 and 
taken off die Mortgages on 25001, 
per Annum, of her Brother’s 
• Estate ‘ t and coming to Town from 
Eugenia? s Country-House one 
Day, to moke the last Payment 
of two thousand Pounds, looking 
out of her Coach on the Road, 
near Dartford, she saw a Traveller 
on Foot . . . whose Face, she 
thought, she hod formerly 
known. . . .• 

The traveller, of course, is the long- 
lost lover. The big scene with the 
brother comes later. At a supper 
parly, Shakespeare's Tim on in re- 
verse, she presents him with a 
covered dish: 

Come, Sir William l (said Ids 
Sister) uncover it I he did- so ; 
and cry'd out, O matchless Good- 
ness of a virtuous Sister [ here 
are the Mortgages of the best 
Part of my Estate I O 1 what a 
Villain I what a Monster have I 
been I 

Behn would have defended her- 
self on this score of course. Her 
stories and , plays are ftill nf tra- 
ditional attacks on financial in- 
equality and particularly on how 
it interferes with Love. But Jf she 
truly cares more for people than 
for their coffers, it does not 
show in her characterization, which 
draws the crudest distinctions be- 
tween tile good, the bad and the 
ugly, and otherwise leaves every- 
one much like everyone else. No 
wonder Wilhnore is so undlscrimin- 
atiug in a speteh in The Rover 
(though therc is less explanation 
tor the scrappiness of his language, 
with its awkward “sure , . . share 
. . . sure”) : 

Hum— what have we here ? 1 
another Damsel? . , . sure one 
of these will fall to my share ; 
no matter which so I am sure of .- 
-.. one. i 

P« r ^ 1 i rf , nB ) y ’ - B ® hn .’ s favourite ! 
plotting trick 1 b confusion of idea- 
r «*y- ^ is always difficult for her , 
characters to tell each other apart, i 

! y . w u ei i k - com “ t0 weir ; 
getting. into bed with each other— > 
it only because, Him- 
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Descending into paranoia 
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To Milton (attributed to C. Jonson) and the twenty-nine-year-eU 
&.**** by Wencelaus Hollar, dated 1637 j map well strike readers as showing a marked 
mother and son. The Jonson oval painting is in the sale of '* Fine English Pictures” 

the war thar”' u' f 8 Ki,lg Strcet ’ Lo,lJnn SWL Hollar's study of Milton In . 

UnA^idJ* aC nr- l wa f ,P“Wuhed and Lycidns was written comes from Graham Parry’s Hollar’s Eng. ■ 
hu d par^ P :jj^i h ^J % 8S9 r 5 u Th f* hatldsomel y illustrated survey, with an introduction • 

Enelan$‘ h*rn,»il!l j rf skl ? ° i Hollar’s craft. Born in Prague, he spent much of his working life in 

n gland, becoming renowned in London society for lus work as. a designer of prospects, etcher am I • 
copyist. After the Restoration, he was app ointed “ Scenogruphur Royal " to Charles II. 


speculating about the kind of 
society which produced audiences 
who wanted to follow them. 


A contemporary analogy might be 
vil 0 ^ Brr ^- To write stories in 
which so much depends on 

everyone's grasping what is 

really going on among so manv 
deliberate confusions, you need 
an audience of people to whom 
the world itself—; in Le Carry’s case 
the international political world, in 
uehn s the metropolitan sexual one 
—seems a wretchedly or comically 
enlarged version of thpir individual 


enlarged version of thpir individual 
minds ; to whom following the laby- 
rinthine plot is absorbing because 
it is a kind of introspection. We 
are made to understand something 
of oUrselves if we follow Etherege 
or Wycherley oi* Congreve to' the 
end. But the labyr int h Aphta^Bejm 


getting. into bed with each other— 
ni.iHn because . .they are always 
putting on disguises, sometimes be- 
fore we have even seen them us 

^122* ^ k is 3lar d to 

spot the differences between them 

h?rde /£? the plots 

m-nht2* par i This is a notorious 
most Restoration 
and one that increases 

£e*X TE ry J racee ? s ' , undl Con- 

aat 

ESSln ' 2# nd a ^ ult0r y and oiood* 

Kinship, Qf , money and mbnev- 
contracts, . which become a simu\. 
ixineously kilariops, an^’ Miserable. 

& i n l A8 n tfflW: they .dasiriba. 

^phi^a Behn s ■ mjnd was less 
ingeniona than Copgi'ev&’S— indeed 
it Wfl«. nfai^Kr lTir.! •• L... “ 


takes us into contains too . many 
bushes we can see through, or over : 
and it is dear quite soon that the 
maze has either no middle, or one 
with nothing much in It. 

Ii) the absence of much biograph i- 
C r 6° r ®9M , s “ reconstruc- 

tion * is largely taken up both with 
rather ; rudimentary soclo-historical 
background and with liyperbolically 
enthusiastic description of these 


scruffy mazes that Behn made. 
Gnreau is clearly under her subject’s 
spell. “ Aphra "’s portrait, dark 
ringlets down to her-bared sliouldors, 
is on the front of the book ; Ange- 
line’s photograph, ditto, on the hack. 
And Goreau shares with her subject 
a romantic casualness about facts. 

There is one . particularly appeal- 
ing logical slide, when she wants 
her subject to nave been ut the 
■ High Lodge in Woodstock Park with 
Rochester and tlie “ merry gang 
The gang was there in August 3675, 
Goreau rightly says. There is a 
letter from Aphra Behn, written 
at about exactly that time” (you 
caii almost hear that delicious 
elision, " aboudexackly ”), chough 
there is no footnote bore so wo 
cannot check the reference. Tile 
.letter apparently doesn't refer to 
.'Woodstock or to Rochester, or to 
anything else spodfic thnt might 
lend support to the idea, but Behn 
does say she is "in the countryside 
where the rivers Thames mid Isis 
join ’’—which, Goreau says, « would 
.place her somewhere uoar Oxford 
and consequently In the ndighboui-: 
hood of Woodstock”. (Even car- 
owning residents of Bnblock Hvtha 
or Sandford on Thnmos will be ’sur- 


prised to learn they live in the , 
neiglibnurhood of Woodstock.) All 
ill is evidently seems on the caution! : 
side to Goreau, though, because ii ; 
the next sentence she is talkini 
about this *' procise coincidence « 
time and plncc ” and assuming thn f. 1 
Behn must have been among the ■ 
streakers in « famous incident ii 
Woodstock Park that summer.. 

It is appropriate that su 
tic a book should not bo roo sired 
on the facts of sox, either. . Goreti • 
assumes, for example, that Behn) ; 
dungerous lover John Hoyle o ; 
likely m have boon the subject « J 
“ The Disappointment ”, not because 
we knrtiw til ay hod an affoir iw 
most lovers have their ups aw ;■ 
downs, but because Hoyle # 
reported to have been interested i» ' 
men, so presumably had pfoblew 
with women : QKD. I had beli«H - 
that feminists wniited io 
those patronizing old clicliAs alw< - 
women being il logical , prone » 
depending oil ” Intuition . and I w 'j 
on. It Is full to see one of Ug >■. 
broukliig ranks, and gn limit of 
to have fallen in iioliind her. As f* 
Arthur Johnson, or Amis- .lj| i/ s 
Bunno), ho does not seem miico* i*' 
n loss. 
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. DAWD . PAJaELt : ; * '.city Is” 

CorlolahuR, In Europe . ■:= (to aui 
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What cannot K Might wprk ’’—The nic sti 

fo^w. W ?lA^e Id ^ «' * motto impossil 
fbr this log-book of David panieH’s svstfem 
European , travels , 'with': the RSCi 
JSHS -Vto he Watched perfor- So he 
SnlL,,?* I rV H « nd ?/HQvyard as "hir 
’ int ? r yiowed :tha . C ast, passing! 
mambuted quastioiuiairft to ■ the enlarger 
a J^‘® nce ;, aii a collected press re-, leather 
^Wl’s Ijke , sh< 
Rey-wora for the, tOuris.- practidal' ; Hon O' 
S ’ P Wy r 5 » the ' Rro- Rising,; 
i player. Even the.’, belies ; i 

pphoity.. of- .meanings' ’■ and 1 dltarl ' .apd .no 
, JJf ^Y e . POssIbnities ■ ' yet ‘ Was gfipius, i 
Sfrf ^ embracing ■ them; all ..ties age 
and never, monkeying with the text ' cracy 1 *. 


of Aufidlus is' 
ls il e ? ' *? y const unt 
■.{g d: KS* 1 *' aa f h °r with 
rhn. S 1 i ber y a| y >> sketcl »y areas. 

*0 texture of multipli- 
! Hflnd ® decided tliat 
,(tp quote from On Interview lie 
if 12 n France). «. oe n’est pas une 
ra^L°i I, . ri 9 U S- C ’ Mt u ” dcstin 
« JSHI such a view of 
that; individual' is’ not altogether 

fo^ThU Tc » 8 P p0l . U T lcaI Implications, 
for this Is a Corioianus whose tlta- 

pa^lngly ,> . . magnified to giant 
fi^i r f®mept -s* skin-tight black 
iff “ V dr ^ vl , tis fthe : citizens] 
Sh j 8& V men-. 

SffiiiB^'VilH 1 ■ ’ • ' hair-- 

48pUt rogues* 


l-hu politics, two ” Eurdpf** 
strunds of this book hung l|HWfc 
drama tic nmiloguos, described " 
some longtli— the " riotous* 

PUrls [io if orman cos, and versions 
Hollmaun and Gohcrt, Brecht 
Grass — are tqo remote In tliblr iff- 
dRle or political ompliosls » *2 
dose comparison with the RSC pw 
And the audidnee and .P*®} 
reuctious to the RSC largely wa«* 
aside the intendodly hot QU est1 *i 
about the play’s political. stap« 8 5 
relevance, yielding only a seraph 0 ", 
which mingles summanK. .*, i 
thoughtful critiques witli rava 
lines and a ' quotahlkjv** j 
"anthology of ontluisiasms ■ i 
This relates to my'niain- J^ 
giving, The- theatre, hit* « 


fctrlbuites' 


dfa&S'tz i. 'f “L'.j.v ' s -V y.v v . : 
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itself the pro- . njP&B .. 'bnea - about 1 ro'Euex’ 
iyer. Even- the Relies ; arid , icabs j v no . ' laSter 
l ^in. its. "mill- -here fc = lutdr, Vt : His expense- 
s”:: and *? alters ®^ d . f 10 . . : njbfKer*0 “ boy ’’ f '?a3ier' 
If . .timK intfa t tin ft ipdkfng Vosdibili- 

cmg^them- all ^ gathering -bureau. • 

A^ike Howard himself- 

■sw^'flS3R»jaE ; *s': 

pages later " ? 'j. ^e very ^est thaC'iB possible A . 

lassignment.'hf - '- : ei ■ .1 • ■!•.- 


T* the art of thuT^jb^ « 
murders 'credibility in hU.,sd^ 
sentence by speaking of WjjJJj 
ances often acnleved uniler un“S^ 
strains 1 and difficulties, but 
with a. standard of absolute e *L. 
lence aimed at and attained' - 1 ^ 
danger is tliat the very. GS P r ‘‘ f u s 
corps which overcomes 
niuy turn into o Mutual Adn» ratJ „ 
cum-Congratulatiqn ‘ Sodeiy.'' ,, 
which a reporter like Wg% 

tthnost swallowed up— thdugp ^.j. 


J' R. A. LEIGH (Editor) : 

j- Corrcspondnncc complete de Jean 
j ' JsrqucH Uoiisscuu 

1 ' Tome xxxiv, aodt-deceinbre 3767. 
i 303pp. 0 7294 0125 1. 
i , Tome xxxv, janvier-juin 17G8. 352iip. 

| 0 7294 0238 x. 

! Tome xxxvi, juin-ddcenibre 1768. 

I 263pp. 0 7294 0239 8. 

[' Oxford: Voltaire Foundation. £30 
• each. 

I ‘ By the spring of 1767 Rousseau 
whs losing his mind. Uprooted 
i' from France and banished from 
Switzerland, this purveyor of dan- 

• gerous doctrines had found even 

■ his refuge in England a trap, and 
in May, hounded on all sides bv 

- conspirators, he made his way back 
to France, stateless, homeless, 

r friendless and frightened. To pro- 

- tect himself from discovery he wor 
persuaded to travel incognito, under 
the name of “Renou” his distinc- 
tive Armenian dress discarded, his 

’ companion Thirfese obliged to pass 
as lus sister. Never before had he 
been in such doubt as to his own 
Identity, or so obsessed by the false 
images drawn of him by hfs enemies. 
These extraordinary volumes of his 
correspondence, document the be- 

■ glnnings of his descent into the 
: terrors of paranoia, from which only 

lus later Reveries were to offer 
release. 

This period of his' life, until his 
return to Paris in 1770, was domi- 
nated by a powerful benefactor, the 
Prince de Conti, In Conti’s ch&teau 
at Trye, on the borders of Norman- 
dy, his safety was assured, so long 
as he did not 'use his own name, or 
arouse the interest of the autliori- • 
ties, or visit Paris. Eventually he 
came to see that his anxieties had . 
been exacerbated by the stealthy 
ways that Conti — for once really a 
warder masquerading as a protector 
—had manipulated Tiis life from a 

• distance, largely through instruc- 
lions passed on by his henchman, 

. Coinder. For a ■ dispiriting year, 

' T£^ eve I’ Rousseau 1 remained at 
«ip? e, » fe ?. in8 j, himself imprisoned 
S te . Co pti’s reassurances, but 
' Si lced ’ just toe same, that the 

• penis of escape were greater still. 

_ ®JL Protracted stay of course up- . 

onssin e ^^ erv f 1,ts ’ w * 10se malicious 
' r°A S I ! P^?ved a new source of dls- 
'. Jg" ft h, J n ’ es P ecia,I y when— so ho 

• fought— they regarded his botani- 
c,u i esearclios as the vocation of a 

I" November 1767, hit 
:■ nf h? ch admlre r and devoted keeper 

■ p ^ ou ‘ canw to • 
suff e«iiH from a severe 

• 0 Eout ' W “,^ a "nrsins Win 

5SPn!, u p M mor ! lf ? d ^ discover : 
tnat Du Payrou believed ho hnd : 

1 mtSflSAF** k -long letter 
n - we now learn was •' 

1 "Sr er 8e, «i 1*° explains in remark- 1 

• S2? d ? tRl1 bow Du Peyrou had first- 1 

jvben ha said he was taking a 

; fidenJe hUn “ wlth co«* 1 

bottom nf h ^ W tho founds at the 

SoidS M.A* CU E tl J, on mado bim 

• Keduln,^ J®?* finnHy, Rousseau's 
' him TM- f embra ,c? only confused 

of a riin« 8 . most likely an instance 

1 Diii5sterini?^ e t u by d fl lrlum while 
ZRS 0 ^ 6 needs of another, . . 

different fever! 1 
' prosslou hn^o mide H Profound im- 
tliat the SJ a SV , '-'"t 0 records 

■ w»« ihf ” 6 * November 9i 1767 

!?*■ “. tyribh In his life. 
noimcfiS r fu aU ??^ T promptly re- 
entitled fmiS a n 8 b w,, ich he was 
and thmiffKf» Du -5***P«^ estate, 
pBeht " fte 5 f&tfl weeks the 

■ RousseauV°^t l6d * thartk a, largely to 
D.| U £.q 8 J are and surveillance, . 

*nand^l«°« n M S nev f r a 8 aiD 10 com - 
Q nta unreserved ti'ust. 

wawn S l? d ^ , j^ ul1 * n W similar vdin, 

Sth bf wfe' April J 768 » on the 

tbe loathsome ' 

» lonWJl'ft® ^'^teau, follqwlng 
RousfeAu hS S the coinrae of Which 
ivine^An?.^ , b r°ught 'hlm fdod and. , 
'sos5ci^! 8ln he was con vi need • that’ 
an A‘° ° 8 , were ttirned upon him, 
bis ibnocpnce, he 

tilSSd** hi at aut °P«y be per- 
#1.— a 4 at bis exnense: fecounrlnsr 


insisted upon arming him with a 
letter of iiurodiiction with which 
lie tell into the hands of his next 
malignant benefactor, tho lawyer 
Gnspard Bovior of Grenoble). In 
jnonieiu.s of relative, lucidity 
Rousseau perceived that he was 
being driven mad not only by his 
enemies but by the excessive solici- 
tude of his guard inns as well, in- 
uudiug Thfirese, whom he resolved . 
io leave behind for a while. He 
never reckoned, however, on the 
scheming Incompetence of Bovicr 
who, more than anyone else apart 
from 4 pan-Jacques himself, was 
responsible for his tribulations of 
tne summer and autumn of 1768. 

. b was mainly Bovier who pre- 
cipitated Rousseau’s abrupt flight 
from Grenoble In August, by his 
persistently Irritating manner and 
™° Led , erfiortations to let down 
the mas : of Renou", theu Intro- 
duciiiq the real Rousseau to the 
chief magistrate of the city, wbose 
gauche opening remark was u I have 
never read any of your works”. It 
was Bovier, too, who, also in 
WfcJWd R ousseau into the 
absurd Th«vemn affair— yet another 
fabrication by his enemies, he sup- 
posed. this time in the form of a 
complaint, by a man soon found out 
to be a condemned forger, that he 
had failed to settle a small debt 
incuired ten years earlier. Once 
more he felt obliged to vindicate 
his character, and, despite his obses- 
sions, he conducted a skilful cross- 
examination of Thdvenin, reported 

JCf, i 1 " a \. [ou ¥ letter . which 
discedited his charge aud estab- 
tiBlied that they had never even met 
before. 

Worst of all, having forced 
Rousseau out into the open, Bovier 
made it impossible for Rim to con- 
tinue his pretence that Tfa&tsa 
was bis sister, end when she finally 
rejoined him, Rousseau — fearing 
public censure of their relationship 
—married her. Though acting 
independently, Bovier was, in a 
sense, Conti’s accomplice, ensnaring 
Rousseau with Ills resounding ' 
drums of publicity no less than 
Conti had doue in His enveloping 1 
shroud of secrecy. Both belonged to J 
that class of men whose, eagerness 1 


By Robert Wokler 

been meaning to destroy the cop*, 
bonk in which he kept drafts of his 
letters and noticed that a section 
around the turn of 1757, roughly the 
period of Tlidveniifs alleged limn, 
was missing. Was this not jusi tho 
lime, lie thought, that Damiens hud 
attempted, to assassinate the King? 
wirh this startling insight every- 
thing could he slotted into place. 
The conspirators intended to impli- 
cate turn in that heinous crime, too, 
and in order to deprive him of bis 
alibi they had destroyed the evi- 
donee which could confirm his Inno- 
cence. These revelations were soon 
to be Followed by his discovery that 
the Foreign Minister, Choiscul, was 
the real . demon. behind tlie plot, and 
that even the French invasion of 
Corsica had been undertaken to 
discredit him. Now that he had 
grasped tlie truth Rousseau hurled 
himself upon a perfect stranger, the 
Bourgoin nobleman Claude de Saint- 
Germain, whom he selected as the 
next honest man worthy of his con- 
fidence. Their meeting and : first 
exchange of letters comes near tlie 
conclusion of these volumes. His 
most anguished and Incredible dis- 
closures will appear soon. 

With such ordeals plaguing bis 
mind Rousseau was understandably 
less productive than he had been 
before. Aside from documenting 
liis fantasies he was largely engaged 
these two years not as a writer but 
as a botanist, proof of wb ich 
appears here in lue several letters 
signed “ L’herboriste de Madame la 
Duchesse de Portland ”, a woman 
lie had adored ever since she 
sent him a specimen of a great 
tufted wood-vetch. Yet this period 
does witness the publication of one 
of Ills longest and most important 
works, tbe Dictionnaire de musique, 
near the end of 1767, and the coi re- 


spondeuce of the ’fo^ng year just WiS? OTS 
to Cfl J l on «? d Auntie Suzanne, 


subjucis should show respect for 
Mien; magistrates as well ns their 
freedom. In a careful analysis, 
offered to both men, of the relation 
between Geneva’s Petit Conscil and 
Louseil General, he commends the 
virtues of mixed government, id I 
the while counselling restraint and 
ine need to prefer peace even to 
liberty. One might have supposed 
Rousseau’s correspondents less than 
overjoyed by this prudence, but, 
on the contrary they took it to 
heart, heeded his advice, and by 
March had won sufficient conces- 
sions from the Petit Consell to 
enthuse over their victory. Not only 
l L at *, * k Rcusseau who really won 
the day. You alone saved Geneva, 
exclaimed Mo ultou later, and jean* 
Jacques breathed a sigh of relief: 

Vous aurez la palx. Enfin, je 
respire.” J 

These letters not only form the 
main theme of volume thirty-five 
of this correspondence, but are 
also, as R. A. Leigh remarks, 
ot capital Importance for an under- 
standing of Rousseau's political 
thought as a whole. One can only 
Hdmire his courage in assuming 
the. mantle of responsibility for 
guiding his compatriots during their 
hour of need — which could hardly 
have been more untimely for him— 
as well as for sparing them (most) 
details of his own ordeals. The few 
overlapping features of his public 
and private thoughts revealed in 
these letters, moreover, have an 
ironical poignancy of their own. 
You must not shed blood, lie warns 
d Ivernois. on learning that tlie man 
was sending his wife and five 
youngest children to Lausanne for 
their safety. Better to preserve 
your freedom by emigrating than to 
sacrifice life, for your principles. 
But if you are going to Lausanne 
just the same, would you nleose - 


m another subject— the politics of 
Geneva. 

In January 1768, two passionate 
devotees of his political writings, 
dTvernois and Moultou — each a 


to seri e him, Rousseau remarked in 
a letter of August 1768, was in fact 
a measure of their zeal to cause Mm 
barm. 

■ All these crises of ideutity were 
costing Rousseau’s sanity dear, and . 
by tlie autumn of 17G8 there seemed 
precious little left of it. On Novem- 
ber 8, just a day before the first 
anniversary of the Du Peyrou Gift- 
.»fic7il,.Rousseau read. of. the capture . 
of a suspected assassin, said to be 
from Bourgoin, where lie had just 
made his bavan after flaring Gi'e- . 
noble. In a flash of illumination not 
uiiuke that of the road to Vincennes 
which had sparked liis career twenty 
years earlier, he bow tills incident as 
providiug tho key to all the f right- 
ening turmoil about him. He had 


supporter of i<he ; bourgeois Reprd- 
sentemts of his native city, in oppo- 
sition to the aristocratic party — 
resumed an earlier exchange of 
ideas and Information with him. 
Sometimes directly, sometimes via 
Coindet, they now apprised 
Rousseau of an Impending ■ consti- 
tutional crisis, sought his advice, 
and, in the case of Moultou, begged - 
his support. To d'lvernois's dis- 
quisition on tlie nature and history 
of this threat Rousseau replied - at 
almost equal length, with a notable 
letter of February 9; 1768. of which ■ 
throe drafts are transcribed here, 
forming an especially detailed com- 
mentary on the politics of Geneva, 
along ;llnes he bad already mapped 
out In his Lettres de la montagne. 

■ Pure democracy, he reminds 
Moultou, Is a form of government 
too tempestuous for that city, whose 


who lives on the way there, and* 
see that she gets one hundred 
francs ? 

While these scenes are played out 
in the foreground another cast of 
letters and further material— much 
qf it published here for tlie first 
time — darts through the wings bear- 
ing subplots.- Rousseau’s unswerv- 
ing admirers— La Motte, Lelande, 
Sesuier, Booth by, and above all the 
infatuated and ridiculously obse- 
quious'. Mme de ' La .'Tour — are 
gathered here iq forte. Voltaire, by 
contrast,, in "La Guerre civile de 
Geneve”, somehow published just 
around the time of Desobamps’s 
Suspected murder, contrives to 
Inform the world that Rousseau is 
an odious dog, an enemy of man- 
kind, iriio bites all the hands that 
would feed. him. The other leading 
members of the conspiracy, how- 
ever, seem hardly interested at all ; 
this is not their great moment for 


ha telling plots, mien they wonder 
about him they are more intrigued 
than intriguing, and speculate as to 
where he might be or what he 


Twice-Told Tale 


' Oiico you and I— but no fables r\oiv. Tell what there u'tis : 

Once within a place she and 1 were together in 

The way that fictions aboui our lives can be : each one • 

.11 l T i. 7... -J ... — _ .1 . 


'■ ^JR |U ke up to next. A few, like 
i Diderot, are fearful oE tile imnn 
i. Ins mischievous eloquence will 
] inllict when his Confessions appear. 
J Hume confides to Smith that lie 
c regrets having published d^tdils „f 
I i heir quarrel. 

“ Some new Rousseau letters nr 
J uratts of letters, uncovered by Mr 
i Leigh, are here published for ilia 
n first Lime, as is previously un- 
. known correspondence from driver- 
o ti o is, Moultou, Beauchdteau, Rnmil- 
f Jj*-? Mntte and Dupont, the Inst 
r * 0li nd in Delaware. There me 
> numerous third-party letters nf ilie 
f period about Rousseau as well, 
™ from, among others, Bennie 
, Bonner, Melster and Keith. Garrick 
announces his abortive project to 
; P llt Rousseau’s Eloisa on the stage® 
The Intrinsic' interest of all rliis 

, "‘“ t .ThL sh ? u,d be , more tho,? 

; S?5 u «h» w ket most appetites for 

amt Ifing* , but the illuminations 
t and embellishments provided bv its 

l 5 olls * ea “ hnd only carried 
put his i plan to destroy his conv- 

snSd Mr Le .Ifih .would have been 
hL I? ood . pleasure of the 
Double he has taken to enrich our 

aid e mShnrf ng ^ £ thell ‘ au fkor’s mind 
of composition. Here. 

f Jr£* h0a 'W writings, we c.ui- 
3L ,he . excisions, intercalations, 
and . variants— soma 

scarcely legible, but deciphered 
for us nevertheless — of one oF !ho 
greatest stylists of French -literature. 

has ' L eV th7 ine showa him wresc - 
ling for the exact word, the right 

P J^ a8e ’ ti * 0 . correct nietref to 
f hl *u meamns 111081 vividly. 
■J 0 "® , of til e apparatus, however, 
encumbers tlie clean copy of each 
document presented to us, iuvit- 

fiLhS rS w eqUai,y - t0 Jud 8e the 
S d product on its own. In she 

o r i tl 5 a , and . explanatory notes 
Rousseau’s mistakes and pretences 
are brought to our attention, so that. 
l° l . w f ar ® reminded that 

lie i enounced his Genevan citlxmi- 
slup not in order to disclaim the 
political activism of the Reprdsem- 
miM, as he now hints, but to cotu- 
P' ai S, of . ,h ® injustice he suffered 
KL»i * kis Compatriots. 

, volume incorporates a synon- 
tm introduction together with a col- 
dota ii ed appendixes, of 
which the prefatory remarks on 

a, l d th ? P d den da 0 n Saint- 

Dvirs i" both in volume 

iPirty-sIx, are models of their kind. 
i«o . too # are the occasional etymolo- 
glcal footnotes, such . as the one 

, W ° rd ’ trsf “ 

* Above qll, perhaps, we are 
'.indebted to Mr Leigh fot- his bio- 
graphical accounts of minor figures, 
many or .whom are named in no 
other publication ; he has set him- 
self the task of identifying every 
person mentioned In . the 6,500 
letters and 600 appendixes printed 
thus far, nearly always with suc- 
^ G8S - .The biographies of Coranccz 
and Theveuin, assembled mainly 
from scraps in archives, are pro- 
bably the best we shall ever have, 
or could need. Compiled from 
records 1 at the Mlnistdre de la 
Guerra are genealogies of the La 
Mottes, tlie Nesle family, and the 
Champagneux and Roai&re cousins, 
who witnessed Rousseau’s wedding, 
when Daniel Mai thus mentions a 
visit - to a London bookseller, we 




plihost swalloWed up^hduw' 1 ^ 
Is much tn me fetervie^^ 
piny era, In the chapter; . Hdg' ^ 
the prbductioii «ene 
in- die ; many 1 photographs. tM anfl 
hi In an independent .add hhsfv 
111011011’ ttd'miring, witness. ; ^ ' 


9^ rs appeared . a . ^ 


I -- • 


Deeps ; and acts of darkness in the quickening night made ■ 
Discursive the room, the home, where all were, imbedded. 

But here qf tqr, away here iit the noise of circumstance V 

- • 1 scribble atone at the Old. story ; Oiice upon 

A time, she and I were together lh the way that ' . 

Qnlythpse who have had theintalUgeiice of love 
Anqtheexperienceoflosscenetoetera.' 

' Yes, yes. go on I This is plain tatk of plainer feelings now, 

■ Passion ani pain in' their . imperative moods/ cry the 1 

. \Ninnies of experience: Fools of 'the otnpjialic ' •" 

And tke literal nod.ih comprehension * the soft ... : 

Coitus,. stamped * STRONGLY FELT * clatter down the receptive slots 
Of the automata of actuality, who . : ; . 

Start in on their dance ef being deeply-moved. When those : . 

■ Unstrung puppets wind up theip timely and mindless act; 

All the ninmes buzz off to supper . ; Then you and l, ' 

. : Are finaUy^alohe, beyond the dip of :ihgihkqh. : 

Moonlight enters oitr unlif rooni ahd projecte d bright 
. . Shape on the wall outlined by -trip shadows, a figure 
}■' jOfitiitr ioniif 'ctedness, of what we. have between us. ■ , ' ; • : 

John. Hollander . /■: v » ; - 


nre given his address. Who else 
JW'Mf Loigh could tel! us with 
authority, wluch one of La Motte’s 


— j .. ul jun muuo a 

four brothers was most likelv to 
have sent Rou9Soau wine ? The 
. production of these volumes — 
especially the quality and variety 
of typefaces, though not always the 
piates^-is also wdrtby of .the enter- 
prise. ' 

Rousseau studies are now gener- 
»lly thriving, with many recent 
, , interpretations . of his life and 
thought, and. an edition of his 
Oeicvres completes still in progress, 
of 'outstanding quality. . But nn one 
today, or before Mr Leigh has ever 
devoted such single-handed energy 
and monumental skill to a field of 
eighteenth-century , scholarship : , If 
pi\ly. Rousseau had seen some of 
the letters we can now read about 
■ him his fears, might have been 
calnled. with access to these. notes 
he need; not . have suffered any' 
. crisis of identity at all. . • , . 

PqaTAQg: Inland 15^ Annosn |17 p 
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A gentlemanly career 

• — : a friend of the royal fai 

By Elizabeth Monroe 


BRITON COOPER BUSCH: 

Harding e of Pcnshurat 
A study in the old diplomacy 

38 1pp. Hamden, Conn : Shoe String 
Press. $19.50 
0 208 01830 1 

On the whole, diplomats do not 
make good biographers, nor dinlo- 
matic lives good biographies. Lips 
that, have been seaieo by long pc. c- 
tiee do not open easily, and Sir 
Ronald Storrs, in Orientations, is 
almost alone in having written a 
best seller. Yet every now and then 
a historian is captivated by a man’s 
grip of, his job. and this is what 
happened to Briton Cooper Busch. 

Professor Busch is an American 
who has written three very good 
hooks on the long struggle waged 
between London and the Govern- 
ment of India to determine whether 
the latter was entitled to a policy 
of its own, or had always to knuckle 
under to o council of ex-nmmbers 
of the Indian Civil Service sitting 
m London. During his research, he 
rend the Hardinge papers and 
realized that no one had undertaken 
to write tho life of this man who 

had had ail unusual career, as part 
diplomat, part administrator. 

Charles Hardinge had all the 
assets but one required for the 
diplomatic corps: he had only a 
meagre private income. He was rail 
handsome, good at games, and had 
what used, to be called "good 
blood . Diplomacy was a career 
that was "secure, gentlemanly and j 
iio t overly taxing**; doing well in i 
' l . depended on -three elements: ’ 
diligence, luck and a good wife. ‘ 
Hardinge soon prewired the last by j 
marrying a causin ' who was clever, j 


a friend of the royal family and a 
good enough violinist to play at 
embassy concerts. But his first 
post was pure luck. He was sent 
to Constantinople, and there, 
bored with the duties of a glorified 
clerk, through his industry caught 
the notice of his ambassador, Lord 
Duffeijn: “By studying his 

methods of diplomacy and by 
listen jug to his views on political 
questions, I learnt during those 
three and a half years more of the 
science of diplomacy than nt any 
other time" He had also made a 
firm friend in high quarters. 

There followed posts in Berlin 
and the Balkans, in one of which, 


- — - «■ uiie ui vTiiiirn , 

Romania, he negotiated the mar. 
riage of Queen Victoria's niece and 
seized the chance to conclude an 
extradition treaty and cancel a ban 
On English cotton goods. For rhese 
feats, at only thirty-five, he was. 
unusually, made a CB. Even more 
"™ s a choic e (hat he made 
m 1895, and which illustrates his 
maxim: • power was the first aim, 
regardless of pay or post". To the 
astonishment of colleagues, he 
traded the pleasures of Paris for 
roughing it in Persia: “Mv theory 
is that one makes one's own luck” 
Here, on his own for much of the 
he played the “great game" 
with skill, once defeating a Russian 
bid to organize a run on the British 
Bank of Persia. "Were you not 
sometimes afraid of- the responsi- 
bilities you hnd assumed on your 
own initiative?" asked Lord Snlis- 
bury. But Hardinge had shown 
judgment and decisiveness, and 
appreciation was marked by his 
being given the counci Uorsliip at 
St Petersburg. He weathered the 
intncncies of Russian politics and, 
after little more than a year as the 
youngest undcr-secr elary in Lon- 
don, was senr back to Russia as 
ambassador "I had really never 
imagined the possibility of becom- 


• 'V WMt,uur VYUfi 

Russophobi a on the march 

By Igor vjnogradoff ^ 


i ing an ambassador at only 45 years 
t old." 

; His two years in St Petersburg 
- coincided with the Russo-Japanese 
• war, which offered scope for diplo- 
matic tact ; subsequently, he 
watched the snow turn red with 

J easant blood in the massacre of 
anuary 1905. But before the Czar’s 
vague liberalization plans took 
shape, Hardinge was back in Lon- 
don as Permanent Under-Secretary 
at the Foreign Office— again singu- 
larly young for the job. After me 
Liberal victory of 1905, he found 
himself working with Sir Edward 
Grey — a time of " ceaseless sunshine 
without a shadow”. Office organiz- 
ation improved, and as German pin- 
pricks built up— over the Boer War, 
over Incidents in China, Morocco 
and Persia, the Baghdad Railway 
and finally, Germany’s naval build- 
ing plans — the two men drew closer 
together, more inclined to link with 
France and ready for talks with 
Russia, though nothing could be 
said of an alliance Decause of 
British public feeling about the 
Czar's reactionary rule. 

Hardinge's chief accomplish men t 
during these Foreign Office years 
was the relationship that he formed 
with the King. Edward VII, whom 
little escaped, had with unerring 
judgment spotted Hardinge as the 
rising man in diplomacy, and, 
abandoning precedent, chose him 
instead of a cabinet minister to 
accompany him on his trips abroad. 

( You should have seen the com- 
motion in the F.O. ”) But the device 
worked, and was repeated, for the 
Ring found Hardinge as useful in 
transmitting his policy suggestions 
to the Foreign Office as Hardinge * 
found the King’s friendship in gj v . 
ng him leverage in the Office. (“I 
like working for the King”, he 
wrote to his wife ; " he is so appre- 
ciative — not like the F.O. ”) Yet he 
was scrupulous in telling Grey and i 


s others all Hint passed between 

them. 

I For years, Hardinge had warned 

■ to be Viceroy of India, “ lo follow 
- in the footsteps of mv grandfather ’’. 
s Strangely, it wus Edward VIl’s 
i death in 1910 that brought about 
[ «i.e fulfilment of his wish, for the 
: King had wanted Kitchener. But 

Kitchener wus anathema to others, 
and late in 1910 Lord Hardinge ut 
' Peiisliurst. GCSI, GCIE. suited for 

■ Calcutta “ full of enthusiasm far my 
great undertaking But India in 
1910 was a different place from the 
India of his grandfather. It was 
now well sprinkled with National 
Congress members and Moslem 
Leaguers, alt fuming about the par- 
tition of Bengal that Curzon hud 
decreed and that Minto had not 
changed. Yet navigating these slinah 
was sun pie compared with oigjniz- 
mg the Durbar on which King 
George V had sot his heart. Durbars 
call for some grand gesture. Should 
tins be free education ? Then snmt*- 
P"i. not , .Hardinge, produced a 
brilliant idea. Why not move :he 
capital of India to Delhi mid siinu- 
taiieously reunify Bengal? This 
became ray scheme ”, frowned on 
onhr by Hie merchants of Calcutta 
and, of course, by Curzon, 

The Durbar was a success. The 

ripllfi , a .* nd u Que ? n . wiled away 
delighted, but leaving Hardinge 

nrovi£ ?h d , ° f f u f les ' one of which 
proved that sedition was still rife. 

was ?f;? inb f r 1912> in De,l,i « a bomb 
was flung from a crowded building 

at the Viceroy's elephant, seriimsiv 
wenr d ^ 8 Hardinge The ceremony 
J**?* °n without him but he was 
badly Shaken. For months he did 

wifi. f mJL t0 WOrk ' !0 p,nn Uo,hl 
with Lutyens or argue with South 

Af.ica over, the local rights of ■ 

Indians. But worse was to^ follow. 

fn JP J “ty 1 9* 4, his wi fe died 
foiiowed, soon after the beginning 
of the war, by his eldest son. 


i Mela uc tin I y bur dogged c. I 

decide whether t 0 advanra CU ? 1 u 
for Baghdad, lie took uKd?*- 

his contm a ude r -in-chief ft r , • 

ami this turned out to be JS 
Months later, aftor his itJ?f 
ami he had reiuSed^hE Ek ■ 
at the head of Hie FofekS fife ! 
a Mesopotamia Commi«[ 0n . • 
smed him for his fXrtta £ " 
*" e s ° t bucks, or to pl Dn 
arrangements to meet * hi 5? ■ 
He took Hie unusual step of 
mg himself in the House of ft ■ 
fort. mutely. I came out on 
L" v ‘'Kbt ftl ' my reputation, $' 
meant nioru la me than life" ' 
Hut the Office was a ch'J 
place. I lred men had no SX ‘ 
diiilomutic niceties: Grey wb?/ : 
siilmig others ; Balfour was “ Jv 
'M "■ Worst of all |8 a V w g- . 
Minister, Lloyd George, had nt 
to running foreign affairs ji- 
fctarf of his own creation, andi^ ‘ 
lug amateurs tu replace tried nS 
Aitliur Henderson to Russia Nr ■ 
cliffe to Washington, Derby to fa 
to replace tho eccentric but W • ' . 
fffif Gertie. After a depreS 
time of uselessness at the fa! ' 
Conference, Hordlnge was £ ■ 
mnteiy rewarded with two yeW 
the Embassy in Paris, but her' 
on the end of a telephone line 
Loudon, and the sweets had gou- 
Professor Busch lias writiei t 
first in a new series of "BriL' . 
studies biographies ", ond if this 
are ns good ns this one, and as bs' 
tifnlly written, the series ik. 
dn well. While telling the Wa - "■ 
lie has stuck to tlie portrait oft. 
man — pleasant, decisive, rain: 
crimes, impatient of fools i‘ r 
capable of being brusque, but*' • 
n wealth of friends. The V. 
diplomacy " was Hardinge’s to;.; 
and the bouk is aptly subtitled..’! 


JOHN SHELTON CURTISS r 
Russia’s Crimean War, 

597pp Durham, North Carolina 

0 "hb'mJIT* Press - M9 - 7S - 


John Shelton Curtiss lias made 
much more- use of the Russian 
authorities for the history of the- 
Crimean war than any previous 
- .i , w ^ er and, takes propor- 

riiilfi e,sr Us l not j ce of mass of , 
folklore fathered round the sub-. 

ject by English .journalists and 
■ poets and story-taflers for Little- 
^ “ erfresiling 
not to find- Uiq. names qf Cardlgah . 
or Lucan In> hjs. index and he 
, to ; dismiss .- Florence ; 
NigiitJagale wifh a few lines. 

"•'Si* outcomb. i* a far. fairer and 
..more balanced, picture of the 
Crimean War— its Causes, implica- 
. tions. CDune nnr) an>li«i. .1 r . - 


r- Q . r U P the Concert of 

Europe in favour of a French 
aljtance .with England, .his Ihfist dan-" 
gerous rival in the West and oi7 
the seas, was perhaps the strongest 

OnieVr ? a P° ,00n, s complex mind, 
once he had sat his propaganda 

Seat "skiff * mot,on ’ he needed no 
t0 m a> 1 oeuvre England 

sid2 P fo? °h ate partisansl| ip 0 * his 
he ? J Was a cbe *P and 
easily presented quarrel between 

h r d T"„:; <l ‘' badai °'” 

public ^adored. . new *P a P<= r ^udin a 


were being subdued by Russia in 
Caucasia— a euphemism for thn 


Russian army to take tho ereat 

rnrrr^ea nt v c . . 


and S h am iPs ' f n n ad ca I Dag h estun i " B " R u * op hobln which 

plunderers of Christian Georgia— ckSse? fr»«*i tho Ln 4 Ilsh middle 
w*ile Stratford d e Redcliffe used echo in fJSS. "S* 0 " litt,u 
\ » mfluence in Stamboul once takei-th^ hc r e ~ S . ebast0l, ° l 
til ? m0st rl P id oE ‘"old with- Russ!.. 7? f ?. olin 8 for peace 
.against Russia end the werwlfeVmWi 1 . 11 costs beca ' n c 
threat she represented through her Hr a ^ 0l| g. Napoleon 


plain, . •*-r“sui=u iprougn nar 
rh? 5 pape , r , Protectorate over 
the Christian subjects of the Porte. 


nitv-thJ ^««A In ff rSton ,*? op P° rtl1 - n r 0t M t0 , the English, Sebastopol 
toK Xrcfr-rari th * sel «-contradic K?,’ ^nY and split the Holy 
Iona . had ; : A «ance „ between Austria and 


hn _i Y in “in oDiects : 
no Had pleased his Ullramontann 

* at ^d? d b ^ s ■cniy (to whom 


ritv nr in hi* fingsand *4 secu- 
Se y re ° 2° be - r t Wj“nd of the seas. . 
Mr pffnPh* for J ohn Bull and 
Eng& h JfJffP r « , a bu « for Mi! 

!„ or b "“ u “' f k jjjrtd 3 iti SS 

IZitt .*0 the worlS 


,, e “«*nai facts have 
/Jong been welj established but. p«J 

- ™“- ot nuiterial In several lan- 


28 S3. ffKS. Y no a i^ 

\ h *r^° e Lo ”^on. and Glasgow 
rislrp 6 no ^ 0r America or from a’ 
rising ppivenu power like Sardinia. 

hfo matter that the Queen and the 


chimerical hone of cS.| T 0 
ffi hS and [ embark on a ^sian Empire. Austria wif om 

-fctvSd ates a* 

$ Em aSd e jjj ' WW Bienod ; t P “ l18 

CBiicafSia and the whole littoral of 1 Coilcort of Europe hnd boon 
•£L B1 ?« k ? ea ’ ^ w « arguments i r / elr /evab]y fractured and a s S 
^nnK L Paths Iik ® u ^uhart or ■ jJ*° r Europonn wars .followed 
a 8Bressige Turcophils rJ tbe Wlablislmient unltud 

Pnfiahl tford de Redcliffe or Led united Italy lijm 

Uke ft-inco SS. «■ final upshot waj he dk. 


^ n, ? t ■’ Russian'-" bad - ' fn.th- 
. P'W- aggros qn thai? : chutbrf ■ .iiS 


■ ranee 'and FnalanB 

. - y F«nch c ericoli 

: - agamsi -.'VschlaWiSe"*. 


l. > ,;.swrtpd,! r i 


• r 'X l - r. 1 ne limes aad die 

E nk? C f h hi dS ’r, 8 L eat Wili « magnatS 

p«iite S he iit? u Si' 'S f: nSSbkQi 
5 a V., s “^. Aberdeen and New- 

! a&y -apartsa?^-- 

L- of n ilnL : ^ a ^ i6 t b0il in ^ CiS 

mm. % 


. p«ii«u « — 0 jycucjirie or aaed ™* ,jr “ llu united Italy in 18 

' dl MPShqt waa th0 ■ 

,seventeenth-cqntpiy terms and t were 

AH fronts 51 
- 11 11 p uts a 

Pimln5 lr ln°i604.|)s“ ndar , the .Wi* -5, (1 '• T, J " 'vf Ulireh 30, wy ' 

' Pa , m Lc^. ' '’ V; •! - By Brian Bond ' ' low : / A cockney ,. . . 5^;,...; 

f.L„T5. rs i Dn . Was ‘misled by his inJ 'i L. .. 1 . . -\r : • . of the troopers, *Oo 

0 ?jrD?eiuHiL?°Ti, probably, by hifl l j I .■ Strntlicona’s Horse I * ‘Strath^.; 

-LwhfcE rl«A ,C ?i'i a ^ le victories . JOHN TOLAMn , ~ O rse 1 You’ll .bo ■ bloody bully r 

' -iiy , the. . : T0Id AND.! If yer don’t get -art.^Bie 

.chanqr ^ 1 v iaorv^nf®T U u ' c W^thq Wo^ Thp story oE 1918 T^P a Y T ? al , cbl T! 1 londll] B. 

fnkepmau. the 6 Sinri ' _ v 18 .falls with bullets in both . 

•irugiV^lJtW?^. 01 ' afte Li ai i ^i.c 0 4i3 P i77jn ? v Hotlluen - £10 ‘ . i wo \ n llls . “ ' Cnrry.on jf^. 

' were wrin ^K. ele7e ^ nionths^ V^ 4 / 710 X ■. ' • he shouted. lheri uttered, n -' 

***■ ~ ' 'I words. 1 have won-* ** . >? 

overwhelming nuribflrs r fwfth 1 V f nd ' Tohn Tniami t f . • In the spqce of a few ’ 

,man the one exceotioni heaJlr 1 » a member of -tha re ador is, transported from 

. and third-line second hngade qf popular American ^eoy of a - private in the _ 

by their f ho showed historians who believe in the S to Haig at hir headquarters *£;[ 

, hqw bravely the ondu.rancq . P'ete saturailo^ of their target with thence to LlOyd George hi-t^j^fe: 
tsbldier WasTtill tJoSffMXE flhott- ' Cabinet. Som? readers, 

Russian .land undo? 8 eobd" His wefehL , iP« r P H iese. in the United States where 

like Totleben and NakSlhthv for aptly s ' l h titled, ^yas origld ally published, CgJ® 1 

lev., and .Osten^cklT^nd -Mi SSSS&l** Aut Md*' *»efl»oi| exciting^ but 

Gorchakov. This, national Ce - L t0 ana, V s ® issues, reviewer the effect Is 

. w«s all the more l ^ T® UC6 ' or r « a 9 h con- . ?nd numbing. To be sure, 8 <Ki| 

two thirds 6f , the 1 * R ' been ^oid a “ory - that has . combatants’ Ynemoirs,, Jike *?$£-.> 
including:-; tho 'whole L S 0 r«L d ^ f - ? ? !l - b equal skill -?aul Maze, feudolf ' Binding, 

a&?! 3 fe 2 ?^L WaJst SSffi!, a 2 ., Pa sl:LSffl? 4 ; 


The final upshot was h« | Villiu,n "f I'russlu (Ini 
waa lh<J dis ‘ I’.mporoi); g .Russophobe 


as trous. system of great 
alliances confronting one anoilitr. 
a rapidly industrializing Euror, 

n system which culminated ini 
catustrophc of 1914. 

Professor Curtiss’s useful k 
nnght hnvo bcou better for a ^ 
fercut nnd less ponderous scIscd- 
of material. That ho ignores K- 
tpy’s superb Sebastopol SW»: 
the best coniempornry eyewimj 
description of that heroic dfltf 
is nulliing short of startling- J 
detailed step- by-step prdcls cf 
confused diploma Lie oxc!mag«(- 
1853-56 does not make for a to. 
uiidersuindjiig of Nupoleon’i f:. 
Fulmars ton's or Stratford da BJ- 
cliffe's moves, still less explain b-j. 
BuoJ should have sacrificed - 
archicul, Austria's vital frk*Bd» 
with monurohlcul Russia. It 
be easy hut unkind to append 
of more or less important up, ‘ 
errors ; Glndsemie could now ■'i ? 
boon culled a Whig or Crown MM;. 
.William nx. Prussia (Inter Gffn 


Gudrd,' 


tJ j ‘-/fv \ ^ P ^ ' J- ■' - 4 ' . J* |'.\ • ■ -J ■ * .*+ | B • I ■ ( - ... ii.|f_ .v, •; V‘ *■ IJ J 4 ■, ' P^,. £ . ]| ’ ■! . .»■' ^ - H .V '• ’• t % ‘ 


war on all fronts. This bo.okj - 
•not recommended to serioos ( ; g 
cf military history. ^JjgS 7 
tench and satisfy a .largo r? BcJer ^ ) 


CLEM ANDERSON WAS DECAPITATED. 

T ^ 5 E^! 8 JSBg« NS 

D UOJD?l'IS)' l Sg <AN ™S®OSE OF 

MR AND MRS. ROBERTS WERE BITTEN 
BY NINE RATTLESNAKES. N 

ADDIE MASON DROWNED. 

JUANITA QUINN DIED IN HER SLEEP 


toas ttmurtier? 


; Detective Jake Pepper was convinced: none of these 
deaths was accidental. He was sure one man was restoori 


1 This series of bizarre and harible deaths is now the 
subject of a major new Sunday Times serial. Written by 
Truman Capote, author of ‘In Cold Blood; it tells of Detective 

' ' ’ 1 1 '■ * • ■ ■ ■ ' k'i - 




Was Quinn guilty? Or was Pepper obsessed? How 
was the Blue River tied into the deaths? And what wad' the 
significance of the miniature handcarved coffins, each bear- 

inn thp hhntnnranh nf o \/iotim 9 


l-'.: ... 


7 V/- 1”" ■ “ PT- • . - - .^3 * 1 1 -v*- « iwmi ■ it 

‘Handcarved Coffins’-a true account of murder in a 
small American town. Start reading it in The Sunday Times 

Tinman Capotefe ‘Handcarved Coffins’. 
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Time at the top 


By Archie Brown 


JUAN BLONDEL: 

World Leaders 

Heads of Govern mein Mi tlw Post- 
War Period 

282pp. Sage. £12 (paperback, 
£4.951- 

A 8039 9830 9 


data when expressing a view- heads of executive w 
, . ... countries nail, as a 

Such a general study as tins is, previous opportunity 
as he notes, no substitute for more ministerial experience, 
detailed studies of leadership, but ever< we confine ou 
it is an extremely valuable couiple- t0 t i, e «« Atlantic states 1 


heads of executive within these government ami lN»li«hurn iiiviiiIkis 
countries had, as a rule, no witliiu a auiuuuimt stale. I lie omi- 


opportunity to gain trast is especially tint able in fuieiuii 

experience. If, how* policy. Whereas tit use in the laiivt 

confine our attention category of chief executives ncinii.il- 
mtic states "— die coun- ly guiu some experience of, ami .1 


im iiinhe.iK. It does, however J 

1 lu - 11 1 aiul the point is e jpei| 


Life without work 


Most studies of heads of govern- 
meat are confined to a single poll* 


it is an extremely valuable couiple- t0 t iJ e «« Atlantic states die coun- ly gum some experience of, ami .1 
ment to them. Though Blonde] docs tr j es 0 j Western Europe plus the share in collective responsibility 
not see it as his task wluhiii this united States and Canada— approxi- for, foreign policy before leaching 
particular book (the first of a pro- mate | y go per cent of all heads of the highest office, American 1‘resi- 
jeeted til ree- volume work) to reflect government within the same period dents- tend to bring with them 
upon the Implications of die wCre ex-ministers. nothing more than the oveisiinpliti- 

statistical Information lie provides, Th h B i onde » dues nm eXT) ii. cuiioiis of the election campaign. 

frOia the ^tuiFv ^ re° we'lf wn r flTp tm- dtly make the P° inr * the “ abnoini* Tho seriousness »f the point is. if 
from the study are well wm th pnn 0 j. lty 0 f t ^ e 0 ff, cc 0 f chief ex ecu- anything, underlined when mie 

derm g by otneis. t j ve | n the United States becomes turns to another iuturc.siing set »f 

One point which emerges readily apparent. Only two Ameri- data provided by ttlmidcl — the 


rcleViiitt iu the case nf ' ' 

leuders — a furitiUlAbW sdvSBy William Haley 

wjjjj* dealing with American ■ * ■ — — 

U is luird I v surprising that -J.WHXIAM GRAEBNER : 

1 hough 1 ful Americans are vota’A History of 'Retirement _ 


Though Blonde! does not expU- cuno "> “ WHUmal and iniur national poltin 1 M 02356 1 ‘ 

oitly make the point, the "abnoini- TI 10 seriousness of the point is. if on 1 ho part of successful prejU*' - 

ality " of the office of chief exeeu-- anything, underlined when nne linl candidates. One of the " ~~ T~ 

tive in the United States becomes turns to another in tores ting set of incisive analysts of the AmerisA luncheon 1 had with J, L. 


emerges readily apparent. Only two Ameri- 


provided 


Ulnmlcl — the 


pnliiic.il system, Harold SeldnuHnmmond— I think it was at the 
has argued fliut " for B WReform Club in London— soon after 


experience. Among the. leaders for aggressive in. marketing retire- 

reform the printing unions were ment as a consumable commodity, 

prominent. ignoring its origin as a device for ' 

In presenting its case for the corporate and bureaucratic effi- 

shorter working day, labor ciency and control. They stressed 

offered a number of rationales ; both preparation for retirement 

shorter hours would mean more and. the beneficial effect of inte- 

time for recreation, leisure and grating the retired into the grow- 

education as well as less toil be* mg. network of organisations 

fore the machine. For the most designed to provide the aged with 

part, however, these considers- some meaningful substitute for 

tions were peripheral. The shor- tho workplace. They were assis- 

ter working day was a work-shar- led by a group of sociologists 

ing program that the printers whose concept of " disengage- 

f capital ond labor) believed ment" affirmed the existence of 

would help solve the lin en toning a natural process by which the 

S roblem of technologically in- used separated themselves from 

uced im employment. the workplace and other primary 

Nearly a hundred years later the institutions. By the mid-1950s even 

reasoning is still the same. ! he organizations of t lie retired 

had internalized the new ideo- 
It has not stayed constant, how- logy of retirement and Had accep- 
ter, nny more than has the belief ted the sheltered workshops, re- 

that earlier retirement would auto- training programs, and age dls- 

matically ensure greater efficiency. crimination legislation that were 

The pendulum has swung first one the stock-in-trade of liberal capi- 

way, then back again Enforced ttfiism and cbuld hardly solve the 

retirement to increase efficiency, the problems created by technology 

young being more adapatable and and ongoing labor surplus, 

capable of more sustained effort 

than the old, came under attack by , e l rit!5 l Pk w . aa short-lived. By the 
employers who saw that experience , e 2970s retirement s hey-day in 


of government between 1945 and The normal routes to the Presidency, del lasted in office for sc vcm ceil 
1975 'had been ministers before via Senate or House of Represents- years or tuuru uiul " they provided 
talcing office as chief executive. This tlves or a state governorship, are 40 per cent nf the very long lenders 


chief executives in two systems. f ac t that, as head of government. War have had the equivalent of match ruling mmuirchs (the Inttvr deni, long service in the Stuilie end of the Second World War It, ( glc ally m ' 

Jean Blondel has gone beyond tliac the American President is an ministerial experience— Herbert a dwindling category) in terms of or House carries with it ip* has been brought back vividly to M , u 0 j ■ 

with a will by studying heads ot amateur competing with profes- Hoover, as Secretary fur Commerce, Length of leadership. More than disabilities", for " presidtiamy mind, .The historian of . the Nearly a hundred years later the 

government throughout 1 he world — sinnals in the International political and Franklin D. Roosevelt, as half of tho communist leaders leadership demands sometfevillage, town, and skilled labourers reasoning is still the same, 

over a thousand of them _ in the arena. Over 5S per cent of all heads Assistant Secretary for tho Navy, within the period Studied Uy Blon- more iliuti the talents oi ifo the eighteenth and nineteenth it has not stayed constant, how- 

period between 1945 and 1975. of government between 1945 and The nurmal routes to the Presidency, del lasted 111 office for xuveniecn cxperi congress in no I power-brabicenturies sought to persuade me ever, nny more than has the belief 

The value of such a quant Uarivc 1975 <had been ministers before via Senate or House of Represent*- years or more and “ they provided Since the Secretaryship of Stithat a major social task, probably that earlier retirement would auto- 

study nf types of leadership, of die taking office as chief executive. This tlves or a state governorship, aro 40 per cent nf the very long lenders seems, however, to do firmly e*l of tho latter- end of this century, maticaliy ensure greater efficiency, 

social background of leaders, of the percentage is lower chan it other- very different indeed from the kind of the contemnnrary world, with lislicd ax a cul-de-sac rather Ihaaiand certainly of the next, would be The pendulum has swung first one 

routes to leadership and of the wise would be because of the large of experience other chief executives so veil of their lenders having hen it a mute m ihu Presidency, it reniito educate workers of ail classes in wav, then back again Enforced 


with a will by studying licaus ot amateur competing with profes- Hoover, as Secretary tor Commerce, Length ot leuuerstup. More Hum 

government throughout 1 he world — sinnais in the International political and Franklin D. Roosevelt, as half of tha communist leaders 

over a thousand of them iu the arena. Over 56 per cent of all heads Assistant Secretary for the Navy, within the period studied by Utou- 


dumiou of Leadership ia that it pro- number of new states which have obtain 


ministers within, for in office for over two decades", obscure what thu superior alWthe proper, use 


greatly 


vide* a comparative perspective been created within that period and example. Western Europe or as This testifies, of course, to the poll- lives arc. It is fairly clear ^'Increased amount of leisure. It was young being more adapatable and 

into which what we know of rhe the number of new regimes — these Secretaries of the Central Com- deal resources typically con ten- they tin not include a state govern not too soon for the BBC to start capable of more sustained effort 


office of chief executive within Include alt the communist states mitteo (a species of "super trarod in the office of the General 

particular countries may be fitted, with the exception of the minister”] within communist sys- Secretaryship of the ruling Column- 

Blondel eschews qualitative jurfg- - Soviet Union— which have emerged terns and, relatodiy, as Cabinet nist Party rather than to thu 

nients and rarely moves beyond his in the post-war era. The first members within a system of Cabinet extreme personal popularity of the 


ship fur front Washington— u i thinking how it could play an 
Carter experience testified anhscitve part in this. 


Carter experience testified aoMsctlve part in this, 
the Kenyan incumbency is ontyj J n 1946 or 1947, 


way, then back again. Enforced 
retirement to increase efficiency, the 


likely tu underline. 


From Qum to Khumayni 


Pawns of the powers 


.'active part m tins. employers wno saw that experience -r' uo uey-uuy in 

■Tn 1946 or 1947 with a natioii to wa * fl «° ■ valuable asset. In addi- America was over. A vast rccon- 
l.« ritrucnired and ftft industrial tia «* older workers could mean sidamtiPn had taken place. It had 

Imiltfoa IS Si? world to ba restored greater stability and more loyalty to 118 ef l ec “-. For one thl "S. retire- 
position in tna worm ro oe restorea, J J ment had hecome too expensive a 

ivnth the call for more work and c ™ litxurv for business as well as for 

; for greater effort being dominant. Early, m this century "consump- the JubUr sectors- CUies we?S 


i with the call for more work and 
: for greater effort being dominant, 


By IVt. E. Yapp 


foliuwed ihe old pattern of discus- 'Fischer’s answer Is that it' was done - ZZ2ZSS&! 55S“ l ■■ s* ■ 


sion - classes and, in content, 
focused on Islamic jurisprudence. 
Questioning was very rree but 
answers were closely circumscribed 
by the rules of legitimate, Slii’i 
evidence and reasoning. Although 


through what he calla the Karbala n rx ■ ‘ 

paradigm. The central event of By DeiUUS DullCanSOlV 
Slti’i history was the martyrdom of 


tii'CiiAEl, M. J. fi^ciier : by the rules of legitimate, Slil'a 

I evidence and reasoning. Although 

I-, -m Religious Dlipu.e to Revlu. “fig™ ‘j rangfaf 

U 'll ’ L! . J .2 n 


y ciicumscribed the Imam Husayn. grandson of the 
estimate. Shit Prophet, at Karbala on 10th 
i«ng. Although Muharram 61 AH (October 10 .' ad 


nr in 
colon ijl 
no other 
tliuii by 
Lou chi n, 


D, J. M. TATE : 


ihe prelude to' a more threatening 
incubus. 

Politician's and economists may' 
hearten themselves with the 
assurance that recessions pass, that 
production curves will swing up- 
wards again, and that at least some 
of the factories closed during the 
past year will be reopened. But 
neither government, nor industry, 
nor trade unions will be able to 
keep at bay the ever mare swiftly 
innovating technology, epitomized 
in the micro-chip. Some unions will 
try to do so. They will be defeated 
by competitive world trade or be 
farced to commit suicide. Some 
occupations will go as surely as 
did Othello’s.. There is a certainty 
that the mechanics of government, 
of industry, of science and of tho. 
professions will . be vastly different 
in the year 2000 from what they are 
today. 

Already the question is being 
aired whether a. greatly reduced 
work force will be willing to sup- 
port a growing body of retired, or . 
never employee, citizenry. This may 
be unduly alarmist. New forms of 
work will replace the old. The still 
to be developed nations will offer 
new markets. (They will also In due 
course offer new competition.) 
World trade will increase as a whole 
to an even greater extent than it 
did in the nineteenth cent my. Now 
ways of living, new orders of 
society, will create new demands, 
All this may be true. But only the 
most uneconomic and eventually 
bankrupting measures could avoid a 
shortfall or employment. There will 
have to be social and fiscal reva- 


This was what worried Hammond, 
although he died long before the 
micro-chip had been invented. He 
saw increased leisure through 
lengthened retirement as a problem 
of the technology of ills lifetime, 
which now seems primitive. Gracb- 
ner migiit be criticized for not pay- 
ing enough attention to this aspect 
of America's social and industrial 
battleground. It is part of the mean- 
ing of the American Institution h6 is 
recording. Whichever way the battle 
goes, it will be ordinary men and 
women who will be the ‘victims, or 
the beneficiaries. In the long run it 
is their fortunes chat have to be 1 
considered. 

Such consideration Is bound to 
be speculative and imprecise. It 
would not have fitted into the 
terms of reference Mr Graebner 
gave himself. His is a historical 
work, and he is continuously pre- 
cise. To which ; can be added the 
fact that up to how retirement: has 
never been settled for any length 
of time on a scale allowingi assess- 


ment of its permanent social -im- 
plications. Hardship, frustration, 
and despair have all been experi- 


enced. So have recoveries and 
adjustments. No modern nation has 
yet had to cope with leisure as a 
permanent major part of Its life. ' 


evidence and reasoning. Although Muharram 61 AH (October 10 ,' mj ; *<***• • 

some teachers in the newer instltu- 680). Throughout Iran the details. of ‘ *' tc Making of. Modern South-East 

timw offered a wider range of this story are set out bnd “its sin- As* n 

I..' lL. Jam........ .2 A..... u . ■ . " . “ UaI.iua 1 Tl. a Ul... ...... 


a,.. i ,iol i ewer men aim wuuicu hiubl uo 

,uJ ■>*, LmIII ®WPloy®d to exert it. Early retire- 

nilm.rnd ment * redundancies, social security, 

culoiiicd by his decision at me« j.i eh p niHls [ ons are a ll means or 
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Harvard University Press, was heavily conservative. 


teaching, the demeanour of Qum nificances explained in die form of Volume 2, The Western Impnct 
was heavily conservative. discourse called die rntozfl. It is Economic und Social C him go 

fn the 1970s Quin appeared to lie Fj 1 ^ raurza, , claims, wbicli 618pp. Oxford University Press. 


tn annual physical test to continue 

*» ■ working". Other cities are on the 


MKKl U. KEDU1E: 

litui : Religion, Polhics and Society 

Collected Essays 

£'95» ^ flSS ' l l" l P crt,rtC ^ 

U°714G 3150 7 


An earnest scholar, seeking same 
suitable subject for academic re- 
tiv-arch iu Switzerland in 1915, might 
well have lighted upon a group of 
uidcnr ond eccentric speculators in- 
cessantly discussing political utoplus. 
To imagine such a scholar's sen- 
sations of surprise and pleasure 
when be realized, in November 1917, 
that he had been observing - the 
rehearsals for the greatest show oil 
earth may convey some notion of 
what must have'beea those of .the 
fortunate Michael Fischer, who, ., In 
1975, aelecred for anthropological 
investigation the teachers eud stu- 
dents .of the Muslim religious 
colleges of the Iranian city ef Qum, 
Professor Fischer has tal en his 
chance.; well and has ptr.Jucod a 
rewarding and" well -writ ien . book 
which considerably, enlorges -.oup 
under stand log of the Iranian- Revo- 
lution of 3,977-9. • - j , . 


In the 1970s Qum appeared to lie i. u ^ raw , za ' ^isciier claims, which 618pp. Oxford Univer 

in dcriibe. Students ami teachers scholasticistn of the £2195. 

camo mainly from' rural 'and re- ’^‘gious leaders with the religion 0 J9 580332 9-.. 

.» v ligious backgrounds ; the' religious 63 mat ' R * le . s ' : — ;r . 


ligious backgrounds ; the' religious vf 'u P u° V r 63 moi j R ‘ le . s ' : — - r . ' . ■ 

colleges failed to attract students ®?U 8 10 , behaviour, and, suit- 

front the growing modern sector a ^| y manipulated, a guide to jioltti- South-Eust Asia has had mure tllffi- 
and some reUgious studcnis mBrtyrdom. “ Would cully than, say, the Middle East In 

prudently enrolled themselves at Kk? ? n .i* ,ar l y « d ivith f he establishing Itself as an entity for 

modern colleges for evening study, P 1110 ”,.!; ? f H W n f ! *•'« study, whether in history or Jn the 

Qum’ was also on ’tht» ’defensive i* ‘iSmL ^ abo 1 ut wclal sclancea. Not' only American 

against the state, which steadily JS? »ff n,?£ J5 U ” ,0l I s I studfl,, » w-iters, hut ulso some European*, 
encroached unou its financial hide- f£KT lBe vum demonstration^ ot dismiss the term as Mountbattoii’a 


L-uimiiun uy ms uccisiuii n wen h | eh - r n - n ,[ nns « re a ii nr oeneiits tro consume;, uy toa t*«ius , *i 

sot to base his work exclusWtl) i SallUMves to SS« ind retirement itself was an Id entifie We " Zal nh 

EiiRlIsh-lariguaso secondary tmf pn "“ ! ve * tlus * nd - . commodity, sold to consumers, 

Tt lt . merits and demerit! dt . W^ iani Graebuer examines the young and old, like any other pro- 

so-called “ Culture System" V& J? ea te? " This process ie now gathering p 1 

Java are fully explored. By ^S d of^e It 1 0 veaK i pace in Britam ' None the 

uf that policy, for two or Bf ston , 0 t Retirement is* a closelv Between 1940 and 1985, retire- or induced 

decades, the government hi and concentrated work ment -triumphed over alternative ingly Impo 

received m m«j. « ■ -'Siyf -SESh o“ "Si SXf™! "'.Vjl"* 


decades, the iWn», * IgflBM' S 
received as much as ■ W'M Much of its detail, however, has 
revenues out of Utile relevance to the position in 

sale of cash crops far Britain. The 'actions of Coqgress and 
was a demand in world i^. of , the variOus , Stato Legislatures 
Those crops wore gram _cW Br ^ at best .only tangentially inter- 


encroached upou its financial inde- 
pendence, its roles in law and cdu- 


inventdon for the wartime comnumd 


snrily by JuvniieJie ftmin > « eating on ttfiFfidC of the Atlantic. 
fRIli of their hirtd, ,n J ie “ ( 2f.c But running through them there is 
tax. Ahhintfih under mj a his tor leaf social pattern showing 


ace m untain. None the less retirement, enforced 

Between 1940 and 3965, retire- or induced, will become an increas- 
ment -triumphed over alternative ingly important factor in the lives 
methods of dealing with the .aged, of advanced communities. Added to 
Tills was, in part, a mechanical the facts Graebner records, the dia- 
process, Pension plans grew in . astrous, even if inevitoble, displace- 
number and coverage ; social ment of labour caused by the 
■security was extended to add!- present world-wide recession seems 
tvonui elements of the vfork force. • unbearable It ia a terrible and 
while, benefits were Increased and brutal truth that thousands of able- 
retirement ages lowered. As this bodied men and women now redtm- 

f irocess met with resistance, the dant in Britain will not be able to 
eadiUg advocates end beneficia- resume tiieir occupations. We said 
ries'of retirement — corporations, “the Thirties” should never 
labor unions, and insurance cam- return. They -have-- and worse la 
parties '.became increasingly threatened. And this- i-aallty Is dhly 


lotions as great aa the industrial 
revolution of a hundred and fifty 
years ago. Even those working in 
the new skills may come to out- 
number the places available to them. 
If there were to be recourse to the 
practice of work sharing, it would 
have to be on a . hitherto unknown 
scale. 

Whatever happens, however this 
new world is managed, tlhe men and 
women of the future are going to 
be faced with more leisure then 
their predecessors of many genera- 
tions had. Without any change in 
the retirement age — and some will 
surely be enforced . the steady 
advance of medicine and Increase in . 
longevity will give each individual 
a post-work period which will ba 
measured in deeadea instead ol in’ 
years. Jldw will tjbb great' army bf 
the " retired " , code yrith this chal- 
lenging prbspeef ?•’ 


United Kingdom's population. The 
numbers will grow- If this is to 
be accepted without bitterness. 


despair, and tragic human loss, how 
is the void to be filled ? By a con- 
centration on family lire and 


values 7 By community awareness ? 
By self-education 7 By the arts ? 


By self-education ? By the arts ? 
By private activities mental and 
physical? By a comparatively 
penurious hedonism? By a'n apa- 


tne xespona® oi cno religious — •eyuiui.ion. romicai n a ftn le« whn JIwa In Onnt-h T?nec Aula 

classes to this pressure was weak, revolution i 8> neither, the only nbr SJecons^us il a u,oun^?dmull 
Conservatives protested quietly: ^e,most obvious lesson of Karbalo. jn the Balkan izbi a B, ‘°dovelonmmft 

rfldlmto iirciiatftnaltu iliitnniuivaMtl And Whv did ths Kachala nnrcwHam • . .. ^ lOpITlOllt 


any other policy In tlia depw^'qoplng 
tcrritorlos of South-Easi Asia.- rohcBle * 


frustrated -W' 1 hjs 
standings and mlsrei 
bath .the Muslim 
VVeir, and while ,hls 


otp. countries are at present ' 1 * , 

■I^StS 'Qn conviction bent . 

4 ..pf, tljese problems being 

ed t 9 .a, idegrea iniminkahle tggggg ■ Eftg** .. . . ~i crimes so that wo era further wllUng 
decfide '.ago. The use of „ u t .... ' to forget the rights of .the suspect, 

will be prominent 1 among By KODCTt Bernard Mfirtlll .If a Likely candidate- was said -to be 

Moreover, the social changes ; '"assisting th^. pojif'e .in, .their en- 

I 9 gma t imernatlanally. wldo- ■■■ gage t h ’ 1 . 'i s qujriea ,, ; i . Into tho identity of a 

. Nations cIlndliigTresoWtely vaLE KAMiSAR i .- ' mass murderer, it is improbable 

r old . Industrial TSfijiita win ^ a - . ' that most of the public would worry 

omyi' If-, they , lqavn” from • Police Interrogation and Confessions j 10 ^ his confession plight finally be 


crimes so that wo are fufthpr willing 
to forget the rights of .the suspect, ' 


approach’* yres mistakenly used as 
an argument, against the ,coi(vjctlo'n 
of Williams ; to encapsulate the 


Qum-ls the mbst important 
or Muslim higher education I 
with more than half: thp.- iota 
her of religious students.' E 
id - the early 1920s It react 


__ *1. miuxiuii ui 

“AS dOiitli ot 


Tsfi-tynft 


Essays in Law and Policy; ■ 


produced. Susan Ehrlich, Martin 
reminds iu that .even the police can . 


m uistqry teacmng m ttio . aclioni.i, most ruuy in ur jl 
great Urban , , at least of tho Englisiptueakiua tori stury tjf indoutu 
ritories,. away froitl the national momions tiie steps 
of itbe' relfl- 1 ; .«hsu* .add. back' to a regional horl* topk to Qpd Uobt-s 
■ classes Wirt.' ,z ° a ' ! J- -M. ; Tate . js catering for wldoiprqad Jn me 


widoSproad In tiie 
• worlds^ but finds 
the horrible coolie 


madrassa core. /- In style, /tegthing f . H*w - was - . this- accomplished J . '^^ontent ’ whh 'religiods ' .Volume 1- of his .-Immense cbm- I IS l,or, ? b ^f. cool, !,. t|,0f f^ IwSriad” ° ^ 


1 with police . 
a professor . 
exact deflni- 
jE.-. suspected 
ids the sec- 


-> y v "• v ' : ' /-• - 8 

: , j Jg«)M THE pAWNHOHSEME^^ANEW JJOOK BiVtiAFREE JOHN • ^ > 


. essays. Jlef, 
•• : &uSding; 




• 5 ji> -> ft» - 


-1 

-.,it 



i progress : in 'J j 1 
al disoosea 
ddvelopmmR- 
.right, . althougb., 
i not bad by 


Trhltn n« ® f 0 h cfl . n ' il i ■ - 1 by a sociologist, examines the 

"kS&SS&B 

'.Wt./dF^uBhshdd w _*rnM vfeKi a " 8 « h ftS" nari'nulv lie-! 


author's, argument brutally, it was 
mistaken because it invoked. prin- 
ciples, more technical and locdl. than 
theoretical. To many a layman the! 
distinctioh ivould seem ?o abstract, 
as to be nearly ; tlslblc^ but' 
Kamisar's. cqnvlctioh .maintains a 
compulsive, .intensive fascinatlqn for 
the render that makes him realise 
thoroughly the importance of Ideal 
theory if one "is not to 'place the 
"mouse- under the - protective • cus- 
tody, of : the cat,”: '• • • -r A 

Indeed, }t isithe very abstraction 
that is the -lifeblood of this ,.book, ; 
aa 4 la of .the leiiv; ii\ noue. of the 
cases is the author finally con- 
cerned with the guilt of ■ the 
, accused, men brou'ghjr : to 'justice .for 
1 dealing Iti drugs, kidnapping and 
rape, and the murder of a small' 


ihetic ossification of minds ? By a 
more vigorous elder citizenry 
encouraged to undertake more 
social tasks because they will have 
time enough to accomplish them? 
It Is with such tilings in mind that 
the children and adults of future 
generations will have tq be. edu- 
cated. It is not too soon for what- 
ever wisdom, there is to be oon-- 
centra ted • on theso problems. 
Sociologists . stress the need . for 
people to live full lives. Com- 
paratively few have been- able to 
da so .yet* .They will be even fewer 
if a start is not made soon. >■- 


in Washington. atid knows the proby 
leihs fr'oni experience. Slid Is clearly ’ 
committed deeply to feminism, and 
seems to have read ail the relevant 
sociological works ; and clearly tho 
difficulties' of absorbing women into 
a group so rockiJy traditional os the 
police ought to strike to the heart . 
of the, whole movement for.' sexbal , 
equality, a. .perception' that eifen thd ' 
writers of television serials 1 have 
had. But In Sr caking ond Entering 
Birjeel and smell of : the, charged - 
at mop phece.oftbe. squa(l room Oiayo- 
baen expunged, the theory Ja t ten* 
tatlye and feeble, th«.e is >po state- 
ment of 'the qualities that, only 
womeO< can bring to the, force, and 
what - remains Is. formless- outragq 
Bt the. fact that integration is. slow. . 


Of G0d . SfdJrST 


3 


Jiiqg, ma^es and, sizes, the extent to 
[prq. recently iha . 'bftanta d£ s6uth*E 


voiced outraged 
e sufferers. 

L M« Tate avofdS^Jftt tf 


Rbi,' nor does. he - ever assart, their 
fiinocenpe*;. Instead, without - allow 1 * 
big. “logic to triumph over Jifa 1 * 




vAfl B'.’ • n. 1 * ’ : » 1 r i ’. ’ . *• f «i yf Tr 

liu-a B^^i." oma: 'Newspapers ■ w era tn 

JEWS v* Tbfey took sefibitfly : what 'Sj SSSJ.'?, 
epolcfln half in Jest.’. BuV : 

Jraequent gabetarions r>r thbse in. iusrificanon 


J ^ : l.v Vf. A ff. i JP* ^aj^j .e^mlci cfndftiod. - thmT 

1 toe. -iraman , neasantvm' •'..■u.bb'- Wci-v. a. 


tjetpriotatJ 


tilneteeu 


■ * . :• .!• -• j; r ... v •. -i .s ■ im 

AwdaM* riihte m bfaksto^.,- % : ' , • •' : 


i'-r — ueeu iy i .in..Lpeu •'it -'KHKUIK W»a. ycipuw3*»o. mumuram. 

srs wte^ , . r •/,; niTeata^nd cdUvictfops are , the way tti'iw who has cc&jceijtvated upon 

Of cdurko soma .newspaoers ■ were • toi 4 Bingle ' impprtaut , issue during 

Waged'. ixhfey i»ok seribuSlv what cr^nuflaU from muchbf hla.career. vlttua|Is disposes 

whSd: 5 pokeiLhairfi « the^Mciety : tbey corrupt is s^auate brlhe. ttaditional idaa e? "volun- 

feequerit gSarioUs oS jusritfearion for ignoring in^vWual- fafy » iqnSesaloqs, then Eoquscs on 

* n ri^s,-,iaat qpsfiftHat two! famous , Supreme Cqurr , deci- 
u 11 wyl®Rt4^3olSiSS&' .^ on *’ W*®’ thsir.' appiicabiUty to- a 

ft? been at a los^what do decisions about the t conflict between, ; ^ifd, Jess well-known case wl)ich 
vncreatlvd!. mlddla-age'U the -accused, seems '"to -Mid ' exemplary' 'lir.' 

^hnpt' 'j.’-vpidandes'^ •: oM * * Afir ^ the ; comtpp^lyi h ; . • . deterininarion . of the ; direction' ( the 
. Bhd'thd: dan*! ; (' UriderlvIhH' the, ” theaei of bothi- law should move. Wriah 


a assumption that: 5^,1984,' 

jehaye iniproperly w^t j^amlf ar. call? the ^pdre Tight- 


-relaxatipn. of untirjngV'.vigHence— • 
though It ft to his ' credit: that' lie 
..never states. the problem so crudely.- 
1 It would be. hard to claim Kamisar 
asl'a gracefui writer, but 7 bftiocea* 


Bt the fact that integration is, slow, 
Her reelings. are probably right, but 
that is hardly enough. . .. ... 

When Dr Mardln wants to Indicate 
that traditionally feminine traits are 
. irrelevant on 1 the beat, she tellingly 

? uotea ,a tbugh and thoroughly' pro- 
esslonal • fonftle colleague ; , rt The 
men Would- rather be .pfotefcted by 
^' a pollCewoipan on duri* ,thap screw 
her .-. afterwards.*^. 1 Then,,’ .-fearUig 



!% .t-. ! '■} ■ .... receive,: dtteation ere .those- drhich ‘ -3 on '«Tke; Rif 

V' f V' : =; ; V'- • r \! ' •• ■ ^rsat^n htstor 7 ,i. ^arosef^om^econc^ic ufevelopifieiit mid the process 


off Browuing, often ' seem? the .refiitie 
' bf impetuosity 'too ntdent tb-VM^ 
upon feljclty. • : 

•!’ SUgah Ehrlich Martin, hdwpver, 
appears to distrust simple discourse^ 
v direct ttxpefience, . Op- even unsub- 
■ scandaled statements of the simplest 
/ideas; mat 'almost a)l, sense o£ 
/dersqud- j^Vblvefaient evaporates, in 
' the Wind of *her . pseudtf-l uiguage. 
/Somewhere ft the repetitive', padded 

■Mages of her hook a illin aud -iri4 

1 JofriiatjVe { article ,j$ ; etruggUng i to 


dusty language - Of the dissertation 
.from Which, the book^Qumes : “In 
seeking to gain acceptance. Sb 
; of titer* '(as peers and partners) ‘the 
; poliqew.Mii eh strongly embrace the 
role - conception:. ; prevalent among ■ 
, the -male 'officers, . and', rire tmored- 
" mentwientedv*- - , ■ 

' The KealtaOch'ijf.'her conctu^ip^s. 

is everywhere 1 '; obvious id uer'nfib^ ■ 
, to' substantiate statements aa uncon- 
1 troverSftl,; i hs. “ Evidehce .. iherd^s* 

■ ingly siiagAsts, diowevffi*, , th^t th«*o 
are- dJfrerdivti /ipalo ‘ and . : f dm ale 


- whtob she ,l durifuny appends a mta- 
tloii of authoElt]).- If Dr-Martin ever 
hforgbw riieri di&sertatioii : And/ wiites 
about' her 1 thesis, the rpsuK- could 

• be’ f aadiiidtlhk* - * 1 *. ■•-•■r .■■■ 
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At the ex-queen’s court 


By Jennifer Montagu 


] it or iu dcall intiigiii gulanii della 
Iteeina Cristina dl Svcvia e della sua 
cone durante H <li lei soggiorno a 
Unrna . 

Edited by Jeanne Bignsimi Oilier anil 
Giorgio Vloielli 


50 , and this is one of many such to hale, 
hooks and booklets, more or less Ho pin 
scandalous and more or less rdi- interest 


to hale, nr as prompted by caprice. 
He plainly does not snare her 


the arts, which are 


avunutuUH^ mivt lUUiU - .11 I 

able (scandal and reliability are scarcely mentioned, and openly 
not mutually exclusive] which were sneers at her supposed learning- 
published during her life-time or The loyalty of Cardinal Azrohno is 
ru the veers immediately following portrayed os self-interest, and Chris- 
tier death in 1689. The first edition tiira's generosity as profligacy. 
of this work nppeai'ed in Anister* j n f aet the author is less cou- 


nt him' walk tut character-.-* have l»ci*n 
u ium rt but I ft'u m p;i r i-ili rcriiitei s anil 
nntaridl archives, mtii i«U-n t ii («■-. liavr 
been pi'iipiwetl fur niuiiv nf iIiom* 
left uiinnymous nr lefeiied to by 
travesties nf tlieir foreign names. 
Tile uiiuotutions offer a lUt of tin- 
dramatis personae which in sunn.* 
cases nntnuui to ihurnuuh -going l»i«- 


iffl) H In tact, tne autnor is less con- Bl . ;l|)Jlk . s - ]Jai .,i c „lai ly valuable i% 

in lw< as tno hu tone aw cerned with t ie Queen herself than ft. ! ,r 1 \.. c d’Aliboi'i the 

with her _ courtiers, .who appear gjL .« Jffl' ft Hr 


2(17 [ip, plus 3*1 plates, 
yruielli Pa lorn In. L12.000. 


Rome : 


intrigues guiantes af ‘a mine u»i»- V viclt her courtiers, who appear 
line de Snide et de sa eour, pen- a | mos t without exception as grasp- 
tlunt son sejour d Rome; in the ■ deceivine. lecherous, and ulti- 


Queen Christina of Sweden is one 
of i hose historical figures of inex- 
haustible fascination : a woman in a 
man's world, passionate, yet so 
sirunge in her sometimes male attire 
that there wove doubts as to her true 
sex ; u patroness of learning and, to 
u lesser extent, of the am, she 


same year were published an ‘Eng- 
lish translation by Philip Hoi ling- 
worth and a variant version in 
Dutch, and a German translation 


followed in 1705. This is however f u { m0res 0 f contemporary Rome, 
the first publication in Italian, from S nia]|-minded gossip in which the 
the. manuscript in Grottaf errata ,. ende f- s interest rapidly palls, for 
(Cnptense Z. a LXVLII). the humour which the editors find 


ing, deceiving, lecherous, and ulti- 
mately despicable. The emphasis is 
on their extra-marital affairs, seduc- 
tions, or even rapes, varied by 
similar stories of the more distaste- 
ful mores of contemporary Route, 
small-minded fiossin in which the 


e,,Wdfl fi\^VZ±tl'Tho 0 dS a oy con vlitciiig identif i cat ion. Tlie 
men of dubious chanictei who did presei1l editors suggest a compile- 
not hesitate to cheat quo job ner f *.a nn nf *}*» work of two writers. 
«"«'■»» enough for hor jl,dicn,lo,. 1"°V 

to be plausibly asciibed to hei mater : a i but having considered and 


adoption nf the Catholic faith, she 
was viewed by most of her con- 


..cvo ina one 0 t the nanas to Anaers 

temporaries os a murderess, and was Br * wa | d (not Broval) Gnldenblad 


frequently at loggerheads with the 
Pope : a queen who had renounced 
her throne, she continued to claim 
m cut v of tne privileges and all the 
respect due to royally. Her charac- 
ter, ns the author of this book 
explains it, demanded tliar she 
shmild be extraordinary in every- 
thing, ond this she indubitably 
achieved. She intrigued and be- 
wildered hor own age, and her 
in i personation by Greta Garbo has 
dimu nothing to diminish the 
interest of ours, while the over- 
simplifications of screen biography 
have left the paradoxes unresolved. 

Nor does dio present book provide 
a much clearer picture. It whs 
Inevitable that so exotic a person- 


l 1 - rip tense Z. aLXVIII). the humour which the editors find 

The text is therefore well known, in its telling is aW too seldom 
and has been a standard source for evident, and is far outweighed by 
all la tor studies of Christina, The 0 rancorous hatred for almost every 
author has none the less resisted member of the Queen's court, 
any convincing identification. The 

present editor* suggest a compile- And yet the book remains a 
tion of the work of two writers, revealing document. The author was 
apart from the Interpolated evidently a foreigner, and viewed 
material, but having considered and with fascinated horror the customs 
rejected the possibility of attribut- of the citv of Rome, particularly 
ing one of the hands to Anders with regard to the position of 
Browald (not Broval) Gnldenblad women, the lack of freedom which 
thev leave the question open. surrounded them in theory contrast- 


founder of ( lit* first public' musical 
theatre in Rome, which adds sunn* 
hitherto iivorliinked infnruuitiim 
from the French archives, and ill 
is only one of -several cases w lici t- 
tlir account of the fsioria, if quite 

r iossibly true in fact, is grossly mis- 
coding as a climacteii/ation nf a 
personality. 

The provision of illustiutiuns 
enables the reader to see for him- 
self the physical appearance of the 
persons described in the text, bur 
they would be easier to refer to if 
the numbers cited corresponded to 
those put on the plates. The bust 


HISTORY OF IDEAS 


1- that nf Clement ti 
n-pi«-..Mirs iitiiorout X, and tlie J 1 

nail ii| .lames || j„ t j le 

1 .hu., it iMIleiy i* „« w JJgfy. 

A mm vitnins, rather tlinn bv S& 

llitMC misspell Hilayi. It » ■ » - ■ ■■ 

:ll u. ; 4 Parls (,672 - ,676 > 

(in the I'iui, rather thin Symposium de la G. W. Lelbniz- 

Cajaiiu) have tint been reuroXi Gesedlschaft et du Centre National 
tiiiin iiriniii.il pli.itogrriplts (de la Recherche Sdentifique b 

, 'I,.- ..lain, ,„o a„ i„„, Jcta."''* d " 14 au 18 Nov ' mbr ‘ 

Inn ui-s, iiiul such minor din. 

*■ Vaiul, 'ivurhi ” for * VamW' Tome I, Les Sciences. 242pp. 

Hitchi the enuvitvev of the IrZu Tome II, La PliUoaophie de Lielmiz. 
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The calculus of a career 


of attribut- 
to Anders 


State and subjects 


they leave the question open. surrounded them m theory contrast- 

on !fc g e. w e«d By J. A. Shennan 

Sin y e “oftwiman^Stt takers =======^== 

writer f s) as “iu fondo’* respectful jjf LjJ i ^ntMtltSe* QtfeS N ANN ERL 0. KEOHANE: 

Philosophy and the State In I 

from 1 n° "'few" ^nJSiiSl and Tho to *uli 

unconvincing expressions of praise, hap^KnkJn^Aip* n W #rl»r m6nt 

there is not one hint of that charm pt J 1 ^ 11 v} ,s n „i , ^ij 0 5i, t j „* r 501pp. Princeton University 

which won over even the most hide- telSll d sa " c J £16 * (paperback, £7.10). 

bound and readily scandalized of JJJSt -S^Si 0 691 1 

her acquaintances; her laughter 1 « S L the!e s=S===SS==ZZ ^ “■-=-■ - 

that nt ci-ueltv. npvpr nf the wit Christina gave her protection. 


from a few conventional and 
unconvincing expressions of praise, 
there is not one hint of that charm 
which won over even the most hide- 
bound and readily scandalized of 


lit France 
Enlighten- 


her acquaintances ; her laughter Is 
that of cruelty, never of the wit 
which others found in her, and her 


501pp. Princeton University Press. 
£16.* (paperback, £7.10). 

0 691 07611 1 


unconventionality too often emerges 
as a cold indifference to the suffer- 
ings of others. The author wastes 
no time oo Clmisd ira’s political 


Not surprisingly, the accuracy of T ‘' 
such testimony lias frequently been es I 
questioned, and here tne dedicated vvr. 


The origins of the modern state, 
especially its foundations in the 


Hut rue pluie.s lire an inessendf hnc 1 y 

holin'!, juul such minor $lin« 

“ Viimleivurlu ” for * Vuni!!' T ome I, Les Sciences. 242pp. 

chichi", tlw engraver of the iroj Tome II, La PliUosophie de Liebniz. 
Piece in iho Hnglixli edition of l®il71pP- _ _ %too 

do nut tletraci from the vuluaoftl Wiesbaden : Franz Stc,ner DM88. 

work nf the iwn dovnniit.Pan...^) : ~~ - — ■ - 

who have eililud (his book. The in' 

provides a useful, if one-slddiBowever fine the mills of Leibniz 
picture of the Queen and her et scholarship grind, it Is as though 
murage, which jeanne Bigmj we are In a world of monads, for 
Odior mid Giorgio Morelli, by tW there is no prospect af any end. It 
iudefittiguhlu efforts, have turnfia admittedly a world where com- 
into nit invaluable source for an'plete Leibnfziau harmony is want- 
one concerned with late sew” 1 ?' hut even that can be tempor- 
leemh-cemurv Rome. . arily provided, more or less, by a 

jfar-slgnted and benevolent aym- 
i . nosium organizer. Signs of discord 

fin tho Cnantilly proceedings are 
j I IV ^relatively few, and when- views have 

‘been challenged they have usually 
. . fl . , . ,/becn those of acliolars too dead to 

sion is due to [kings] except tk. reply. PeThKps the most serious lack 
of our understanding, My rax 0 j 'harmony lies in the very division 
is not trained to bend and tu ipto two volumes, the first on the 
it is mjt knees. In this striUv sciences and ‘the second on philo- 
observation Montaigne oners ( sophy, for if ever a philosopher 
Socratic vision of human fr«4a tried to harmonize those subjects 
at a time when such a choice h.'lt was surely Leibniz. His broad 
increasingly to , be set against 4 academic training and tils omnivor- 
emerging doctrine of raison din ous way with' books did not help to 
Noithcr Bodin nor. Monialp temper his ambitions, which no one 
approved of ’Machiavellism but, h' would readily now admit ' tb ' shar- 
pr fsingly, Bodin seemed In' ing, He wanted to create not only 

shrewdly a ware of its impUcaiw «n encyclopedia of ail human know- 
thun the mayor of Bordeaux. ledge but also a conceptual alphs- 
vi.lmi.in A* het in whidt it might be expressed. 


seventeenth-century thought. There 
are no indexes. In a just society, 
librarians would catalogue such 
books without shelf-marks ; or per- 
haps they would be reviewed with- 
out mention of tlieir publishers’ 
names.) Even his return to Ger- 
many was via Loudon, where he 
saw Oldenburg mid Collins, and 
Holland, where he met Leeuwen- 
hoek and held a series of conversa- 
tions with Spinoza. 

A life as intellectually eventful 
as tills calls for a self-conscious 
historical strategy, not to say his- 
torical caution. lit tlie collection 
of nearly thirty essays there is 
perhaps too Ijttle of tlie first, too 
much caution, and too little flair. 
Even so, it Is a collection of the 
first importance for anyone who 
wishes to understand what Leibniz 
was about, during not only the 
Paris years, but tne whole of his 


By j. D. North 

is mathematics. (None of the contri- 
butors has much to say about Leib- 
niz’s views on the nature of mathe- 
matics as such.) Only after tiis 
return to Hanover, however, did he 
begin to work again ou his calculus 
of reasoning, to be led very soon 
to his definition of mental content, 
not as an Intellectual copy of desig- 
nated objects, but ns something 
possessing a structure of Internal 
relations. 

It seems, therefore, that Leibniz's 
work with symbolic structures led to 
a particular epistemological position 
which im turn stirred him to look 
deeper into formal questions. That 
he meant business can be seen, in 
outUne at least, by_ turning to Eoer- 
. hard Knobhich's highly professional 
survey of his unpublished mathema- 
tical writings from the Paris years. 
Combinatorics had been a pursuit of 
his youth, but now there is. hardly a 
topic of seventeenth-century mathe- 
matica that he avoids. One of the 


research and abundant notes pro- 
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, this is arguably the most significant 
T-ifc . historical theme of tho last hulf- 

S M PflTCItl Q fTYH/ millennium. Nannerl Keohane, who 

XVwjLX vCtlldX 111 V is "ssociote professor of political 

J science at Stanford, is the latest 

so did Ills measures to aid economic static garrison at New York, while ? cbQ,ar *° turn to this subject, and 

recovery after the Sevan Years British troops did the active work l* er contribution is a weighty and 

W/ar H's chief export was soldiers, either in the West Indies (to whose DWessive one. 

and like a good mercantilist he cult!* „ sickly climate the Landgrof refused Within her allotted time-span Pro- 


IM IUUI 8 B >«>■« B *» “ concepts are involved in a particu- 

volume, though they are tweeaj. ]ir existence and you should be 
concerns before the eighty, ^la t0 deduce al] truths c0ncern . 
century. In the earlier period fag j t , One might call it the way of 
tendency was either to seek. Lite the young mathematician in a hurry, 
In private, A la Montaigne or Cte were It not for the fact that there 
ron, or to accept the doctrine! are notable cases in which the old 
the public gond us gencro^^; have been afflicted with the sqme 
forpreted by such cmnmentfiton r complaint. * 

Bodin and Hoax net. But thodW; T .. , . . ,■ 

mni'cli of reiisoii of state gridiuV .r?*" 1 "* ambitious too - In 
rendered such- conocpts questm f, . ® and the reason for 

IKr ««riW”liXint « j* 1 - Joj-rna y from to P»rl s ho, 


t a.sf -moving account of the implica- 
tions of tne period for Leibniz's 
philosophy. Corresponding to his 
dynamical studies floss feverishly 
pursued than other parts of his 
mathematics at this time, as Michel 
Fichant tells us in another chap- 
ter) there was' bis insight that the 
individual notion of a substance 
must be conceived Ln dynamical 
terms. Corresponding to nis new 
ways of creating maxima and minima 
by the methods of the differential 
cnlculus, with two independent 
variables, there was a view of God’s 
creation, effected according to a 
principle of the maximization of 
essence — not the single parameter 
problem it seems, since richness of 
phenomena and simplicity of laws 
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— systematically if not historically 
— universal harmony fits in, " a 
matter of the mutual >ttunement 
and accommodation of substances 
Reseller further reminds us that 
geometry inspired Leibniz in hds 
clulm awt some notions may be 
resolved Into others only ad 
infinitum. He used this later to dis- 
tinguish between contingent truths 
(requiring an infinite analysis, 
“which God alone can accom- 
plish")', and necessary truths 
(where the analysis is In. principle 
open to us to perform), drawing an 
analogy between the convergence of 
some infinite mathematical series 
and , tlie analysis of contingent 
truths. By Implication, Leibniz was 
suggesting that the latter are no 

• longer problematical 

If theso philosophico-mathematical 
parallels can indeed be fitted into 
the Paris years, then we ore 1 at the 
very crux of Leibniz's feyjrtcm. of 
thought. Thoro are points in Res- 

• chers chapter where the chronology 
seems 'to defy the thesis, but they 
are never side-stopped. Why, if the 
plain ingredients were available in 
1G76J did Leibniz wait for another 
dneadfi ‘ boforo synthOslziug and 
publicliliig his .philosophical ayk- 
tom? Rescber - suggests .' that tne 
problem of- contingency stood in the 
way ■ until - LeUmiz realized that 
infinite processes - are not ipso 
faetd vJelofts. There Are ihany loose 
end Sr here* which only closer att'en- . 
tlon 'to the mathematical papers can 
tie up, but It Is refreshing to have 
at least one clear Indication of 'the, 
precise -nature of die debt Leibniz 
tho philosopher Owed to Leibniz the 
matheitiatician and logician. 

The diesis is : supported, tq some 
extent by Anfonio Mmarra,- whose 
cOrttribuUoSLihBkes ample reference. 

• to Leibniz’s Insistence on the neuris-i 
'tic yaliia-of formal rigour, and-his 

.'mistrust 6 f intultiort .and imarina- 
. tion: - In, a Jetter to Oldepburg (lb75). 

f i e .said that he would, only admit-, 
he notions of infinity, maxintum 
and : mfnimura, perfection, and tota- 
litYr .wben theW -truth bad, been 
rendered stable, visible, and Irreslst-. 
ible.i This he. would do ...in. the -light 
bf an examination by formal instru- . 
moots ; algebra or • other analytic 
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most interosting themes, where he 
shows great originality, relates tq 
what would now be called the theory 
of determinants. On this question 
of symbolism, A. P. Youschkevitch 
casts an eye over Leibniz’s work on 
tho infinitesimal calculus. He notes, 
incidentally, tint Newton’s earlier 
algorisms, published . relatively, 
recently, are closer to Leibniz'S than 
was once thought. Pascal’s "pro- 
found and constant" influence on 
Leibniz is discussed in rather gene- 
ral terms by Jean Mesnard (Pascal’s 
editor), Pascal’s De l ‘esprit git i- 
mdtrique, with its concern for geo- 
metrical ways to certainty, clearly 
left its mark, In an extremely well 
documented study' of Leibniz’s 
Initiation into geometry Rend Tatoh 
retreads Mesnard’s path, but with 
more 1 attention to circumstantial de- 
tail, and lie considers too the writ- 
ings of DOsargues and De la Hire. 
(He suggests, though, that the 
notions of projective geometry in- 
fluenced Newton more than they did 
Lflibniz-^-whJch perhaps , reflects 
more on Leibniz’s ignorance than on 
his style.) 

Hqnk Bos considers- Huygens’s 
influence. He reminds us, in 
passing, af Leibniz's analogical 
instrument for the solution of alge- 
braic equations— agaiil slitely some- 
thing we can see as a token of the 
philosopheh’s Grand Purpose. As for 
Huygeqs, 'Whose influences are most 
evident " Itt matters of ’rtiechaiilM, 
Bos dotes his deep mechanistic con- 
cern to eliminate dynamical and 
metaphysical concepts as far as 
possible, whereas Lelbuifc is only 
too pleased to be able to embrace 
“.living forces ** as dynamic entitles . 1 
Many are the occasions on which 
Leibniz acknowledges hblp frora 
dynamics in the formulation ofhjs 
"doctrine of substance, ; From the 
beginning to the end . of these 
volumes wd are. made conscious of 
the folly of trying to rdad Leibniz’s 
philosophy 1 , in isolation -from hi* 
other writings— and of -. course 
conversely.'- 
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texts. If he docs not always manage 
to disentangle universal harmony 
and the harmony of the Individual, 
the fault lies in Leibniz's own ambi- 
guities. At least one thing Is plain, 
namely, the analogy between, on 
the one hand, the individual sub- 
stance, with its essence, and on the 
other, the scries generated by a 
law, and the law. Mathematics 
again. 

Werner Schneiders too makes 
much of infinite series, but now 
(referring to many unpublished 
jottings) it is in connection with 
Leibniz’s belief that he could put 
the ontological proof of God's exis- 
tence on a sure footing. To show 
that God’s existence is possible he 
saw that be must at feast prove 
that all perfections are compatible. 
(He criticized Spinoza for ignoring 
me proof of compatibility.) He 
thought that particulars result from 
the combination of a subject with 
simple forms (concepts), and. he 
thus found himself led back to . tho 
“ mathematics **. of the combination 
of forms, i e, now of God's attributes. 
Schneiders is at pains to point out 
that Leibniz did not leave God's 
personality out of the logical 
reckoning, but It must be said that 
Leibniz’s God was one the driest 
of scholastics would have recog- 
nized. It is a pity Schneiders did 
not say more about the concept of 
perfection, and that in fact he 
quotes only half of the sentence in 
which Leibniz explains his use of 
the word. The missing half intro- 
duces the quasi -mathematical con- 
cept of limit. 

It was at the limit of his stay 
in Paris, loosely speaking, that 
Leibniz visited Spinoza, and some 
of the more interesting chapters 
concern relations between tiie two 
philosophers. (Was It not Spinoza 
who could not, or would not, follow 
Leibniz’s casuistry about positive 
and negative perfections before he 
had written u down on paper?) 
Jacques Le Brun at least skirts the 
Spinoza problem in - a survey of 
Parisian theological cbptrovefey 
(centring on' the Catholic Church’s 
view of the Euoharisf, an early 
interest of Leibniz's), ending with 
a very cursory look at P.-D. Huet’s 
Demonstratio evangelic^ 'which, bed 
been directed against Spinoza. 
Something might have been made 
of the links wltii Gerard and Isaac 
Vos, wbo so influenced Huet in 
these matters, or of Leibniz’s appa- 


ready- close friendship with Huet, 
and their shared scientific Interests, - 
but perhaps it wotdd be taking 
tilings too far to see Leibniz’s 
ecumenical preoccupations as a 
reflection of his metaphysics. (These 
preoccupations ere sketched by 
Jean Orcibal In the context of 
Arnauld’s Irenlsm. His terse blit 
informative chapter Is marred by 
his infuriating habit of identifying 
characters by the tides of wie4r 
books, so that eight times In five 
pages we meet with such remarks- 
. as "the' author of the Syntagma 
theologlcum was thus excluded". 
Perhaps this explains why the books 
have no index.) 

The fullest treatment ofc the 
Spinoza relation is that by G. H, R. 
Par klrt son, who asks tn what extent 
Leibniz’s philosophical fragments, 
from the Paris years can be. seen as 
a response to Spinoza's views. The 
German mathematician E. W. von 
TochirutyttK,- corresponded;, with. 


Spinoza add discussed his philo- 
sophy widi Leibniz, in Faria. There 
* are in Spinoza such uu-Lelbnlzian 


notions as that only the soul’s idea 
of the body survives . after death, 
and that the laws of nature ore In-' 
dependent of God’s will. Parkinson . 
is concerned to clear .Leibniz! of all 
suspicion of pantheism and deteri 
. tuttusm, m former even in J thfe 
restricted aehse of saying that all 
human minds are in God. Elsewhere 
■Schneiders hinted at the problem of 
God's spatiality (Railmlichkeit), but 
. ieftithe subject rather in .the air.' 

One . of the more . interesting 
things about this important collqc- 
' ' " irslty of 
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and the cooler atmosphere of theo- 
logical debate fallowing the ending 
of the persecutions of the Jansen- 
ists. Historians must take some- 
thing for granted, but one thing is 
clear from those papers: there was 
no common stock of historical pre- 
supposition, and the most one can 
hope for is that at the next com- 
parable meeting these volumes will 
ensure that there is more. Philo- 
sophers, of course, have their own 
ways with history, although most 
of those at Cham illy accepted she 
constraints imposed by carefully 
edited texrs, give or take a few 
years in the dating. They tend to 
make p more deliberate choice of 
historical model — notably in tho 
case of Hector-Neri Castaneda, who 
saw the tensions and conflicts in 
Leibniz’s meditations oE April 15. 
1676 (on existence, dreams, ana 
space) in terms of a Darwinian 
struggle for survival of the fittest. 

A more modest, but X think more 
successful, approach to a-, single 
document Is that of flidd Ishiguro, 
who considers Leibniz's view di the ■ 
vdritds hupothdtiques (letter to 
Foucher, 1675) in a sensitive, his- 
torical way, while structuring her 
views to some extent by reierence 
to modern writings' (in particular 
F. ' P, Ramsey’s). 

Finally there is the style which 
has mast to do with tne social 
dimension of what ia still from 
beginning to end a history of ideas. 
Rupert Hall’s account of .Leibniz’s 
relationships with British mathe- 
maticians (especially over the cal- 
culus) is a useful antidote to some 
still current myths. Out gnes 
Barrow, for instance ; and as for 
tho later controversy with Newton 
over priority in regard to the cal- 
culus, by the time of Leibniz’s visit 
to London in 1676 Newtonb 
achievements were still not i4ell 
appreciated by many In England, 
let alone by Leibniz, who never 
actually met Newton. By 167G, in 
any case, Leibniz's calculus was a 
year old, and what ho saw ho no 
longer needed. Turning back to 1673, 
by which time he had been some- 
what rapidly matured from the 
mathematical tyro of a year before, 
HdH notes that 'the bobka of James 
Gregory and Nicholas Mercator 
Were of prime importance — not 
.forgetting Huygens’s guidance in 
.Phns.i ' 

But Leibniz In Paris was more 
than a clever pupil. He was 
ambitious for preferment, and 
Claire Saloman-Bayet does her best 
to uncover tiie details of. his 
struggle for recognition by the 
Academia Roy ale — in a historical 
whodunnit clouded by ' Parisian 
Intrigue, secrecy, anonymity, the 
loss of documents, ana the long 
delay before (In 1&99) the statute 
of foreign association was made 
definite. Leibniz’s stay in Prance 
was (unlike Locke’s, for instance, 
Vfith its provincial tohr) very much 
a Parisian affair. Marie Boas Hall, 
whose chapter deals' with Leibniz 
and the Royal' Society, notes that Jn 
1675 he confided tb Oldenburg hla 

- hopes of nchievink a permanent 
place , on tbe Parisian • scene affef 
Robervars death, but .that by the . 
following spring he had -reluctantly 

' accepted that' lie must leave ; for the 
isolation • of Hanover, Oldenburg’s 
death in 1677 was to bring bis cor- - 
Teapondence with the English to Sr 
sudden end. for thb 1 timb being, at 
least. He found hfmselF with . con- 
slderHble freedom; In HanovoV.-eveo 
so, and within a year or two his old 
creativity Beams to have beort 
restored. But he had tasted the 
pleasures of two Intellectual eafri- - 

- tals.- and Hanover was not the same. 

As he said in another connection, 

' there. I* nothing so eternal as what 
Is necessary. - * 

FWfosopfiy mid Culture, by Fre^ 
derick C. Cqpfoston (189pp. Oxford 

University Press. £5.50. 01 & 2 J 33 G 0 
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Borrowing and paying back 


french literature 


By John Lucas 


3AY PARINI : 

Theodore Roetlike 
' Au‘ An.erica:i Romantic 
20Bnp. Massachusetts : University oE 
Massachusetts Tress $ 12.50. 

0 87023 270 3 

Jay Pnrin: begins his study with the 
confident clulin that Roetlike “ was 
a great poet, the successor to Frost 
and Stevens in modern American 
poetty, and it is the measure of his 
greatness that his work repays 
detailed examination One hundred- 
and eighty pages later* and after a 
great deal of detailed examination, 
Parini comes to a cautious con- 
clusion. ‘‘It looks clear nutv”, he 
aays. ' that Roethke has earned a 
permanent place in the literature 
of American Romanticism ”. There 
will probably be lew who want to 
quarrel with that, especially in view 
of Parini’s sensible and convincing 
demonstration of the extent of 
Roci hke’a debts to Emerson and 
Whitman. But such demonstration 
isn’t at all the same thing as allow- 
ing lint Roethke was a great poet. 
Aud the truth of the matter is 
surely that there is something con- 
ventional and second-rate about 
Rod like's very uncritical indebted- 
ness to a line of great Ro mini tic 
poets. Ho takes over received 
opinions rathor than challenging 
them, and as a result his poetry 
adds comparatively little to the idea 
of a tradition with which he so self- 
consciously aligns himself. (The 
line stretches from Blake through 
Wordsworth and the Americnns up 
to Yeats aud even Dylan Thomas). 
Apar. from the “ Lost Son 11 
sequer"; and especially the Famous 
grtmhouse poems, Roethke’s 
achievement is a limited one. 

His ambition, however, was vast, 
and it involved a considerable 
amount of self-deception.' The first 
volume, Open Home, is an extra- 
ordinary rag-bag of borrowings and 
unsubdued echoes. Pariui mentions 
Elinor Wylie, Louise Bogan, Hop- 
Kins. .Donne, Dickinson - and Auden, 
and to that list F would add Hart 
Crane. Leonle Adams, Allen Tate 
and Rolfe Humphries. .(Bogan and 
Humphries were early and impor- 
tant mentors,, as Par ini shows). It 
is, of course, tcue that one expects 
jroung poets to reveal debts, but 
Open House . lias an almost 
Micawber-like readiness to take 
from any and every source. It is as 
though Roethke is determined to be 
g poet but is very uncertain of the 
riatute of his gifts and the direction 
they should, take. And this is hinted 
at. hi Auden’^ tactful review. “ It Is 
possible that Mr Roethke has read 
quite enough English poetry for a 
while, and should now read, not 
only the. poetry oE other cultures, 
but books that 1 are neither poetry 
nor about poetry". - 

• Tel Aqden was -.in, 'a way,- asking 
for the impossible ' For -there is' 
no evidence that Roethke had the 
slightest Interest tti {dees as Surii. 
Thar is what . makes evert , the' best 
■qt his , poem* so peculiarly, airless, 
and, it explains why he could be ' 
contented with undergraduate-like 
chdifirf nttoul the tradition fee.: saw 
: himself «B ;ideiijifiet^ with. - ; - 

. FarJnf. does jlu,. best tp argue > a 
cose for Roethke 'here, • ,but -it " .will ; 
- „5°t. wash'; .“ More , than i any .other 
cqn temporary , poet, . lie Carrie d- on 


in saying this he was aligning him- 
self with the great Romantics, 
Wordsworth in particular. But or 
course Wordsworth did not merely 
say that all good poetry was the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful 
feelings ; he also insisted that poems 
to which any value can be attached 
were produced only by a man who 
had “thought long and deeply ". 
Roethke's view of rite poet as in- 
spired bard, sailing above the reach 
of thought, is little more than a 
tiresome cliche. (A cliche, by the 
way, that he seems on occasions 
to have acted out in real life, as 
various memoirists have wittingly 
ahd unwittingly revealed, which the 
example or legend of Dylan Thomas 
no doubt encouraged and which his 
interest in the French poet, Ren£ 
Char, also fed.) . 

And yet Roethke did produce a 
body of genuinely original and im- 
portant poetry. Nearly all of it is 
contained in ' his second volume, 
The Lost Son and Other Poems, 
especially the first sequence, the 
so-called “ greenhouse poems ” with 
their wonderful evocations of 
growth, from the pre-patol to 
adolescence. Parini is good on 
these pootiis. justly remarking that 
“ Roethke Imposed no outward 
structure on them, allowing them to 
grow from within and seek their 
appropriate shapes”. Yet he can 
be oddly insensitive. Speaking of 
that fine poem, " My Papa's Waltz " 
he quotes the first stanza : 

The whiskey on your breath 
Could make a small boy dizzy; 

But I hun§ on like death : 

Such waltzing was not easy. 

Parini’s comment on this is that 
“the hoy clings to his father for 
denr life, terrified by his physical 
power Which is to miss the 
point completely. For the mature 
poet, looking back, recognizes bow 
nis timidity of spiri: must have 
been a kind of death to his father, 
a terrible drag on his vitality. 
“Such waltzing was not easy." In 
substituting the trite phrase about 
clinging on for dear life for 
Roethke's finely judged one about 
hanging on like death Purini quite 
fails to note how, for once at least, 
Roetlike makes good use of cliche 
rather than being used by it. 

The error is the more important 
because nearly all of Roethke’s best 
poems are built out of an attempt 
to come to terms with guilt, especi- 
ally guilt over failure to relate to 
another person, above all his father. 
The poems are , intensely autobio- 
graphical'. (It is characteristic of 
Roethke that when he took over 
Hardy's phrase about a full look- at 
the worst he applied itito himself, 
which vyqs' not. what Hardy , meant 
at ^11.) And . they have an Integrity 
of utterance, which is very, impres- 
sive, and to which Parini is on the 
whole alert. 

, The Lost Son is Ro'etlika'a' fittest 
volume. Far iii I accepts thib ■ by how 
conventional judgment, though, he 
wants to be generous, towards, the 
later work. Here we nart company. 
True, thqre.are individual successes, 
though no I. so' many and uot . so 
important as i Parini believes,' but 
most of: the later poetry feels- forced] 
, inauthentic, very., often plain 
dull or silly. .This is 1 often and large- 
ly -because of Roethke's tiresome 
borrbwlpgs frqijn Yeats,. RHot and 
the rest, Tarim paw 4 like, this :. / 
. . Whereas he wasirbrriy inflating 
. :hls . precursors. jn. Open House: 

- •!kii!*iiSf eT - vo T ,u ^ e ? he wears 
.. the in like ^ nigsks ; jhe; becomes 

'"ESrJrara , n \ er fi in & h fc : own 
.. ':*£R 5°. completely*, with annihpr.'e 


a poem like H Four For Sir John 
Davies ”, for instance, Roetlike 
flaunts the mask with grout 
daring : 

I take this cadence from a man 
mimed Yeats ; 

I take it, and I give it back 
again : 

It's an ingenious defence, but it 
runs up against Hie fact that 
Roethke’s “flaunting'’ of the mask 
of Yeats is simply ail admission that 
Yeats's cadences have acred on him 
wirh the force of chat Celtic fever 
which Philip Larkin ruefully diag- 
nosed in his introduction to 
The North Ship. “ I take it, and l 
give it back again ”, Only of 
course he doesn’t. It can’t be done. 

But Parini’s defence of rhe late 
would-be-great poems, “The Far 
Field” and “The Rose” is not so 
much ingenious as ingenuous. “The 
Far Field” is said to be “like 
Yeats’s ‘Circus Animals’ Deser- 
tion’", in thar it enumerates old 
themes, like Eliot and Whitman in. 


its cataloguing (Parini Quotes a 
wonderful shore passage from the 
Four Quartets which unintendcdly 


reveals bow far Roetlike is from is true of thui ml 
being at that level of achievement) ; which Pariui makes 
and the poem is also said to be “ The Rose ”, “ Like 
"similar to Wallace Stevens' and Eliot licfore 
‘Nomad Exquisite’”. Certainly, places the rose at t 

The music of speech 


'* The Fur Field ” i-» full of cclines : 
The lost seir changes, 

Tin ning toward ilie sen, 

A sen-shape turuing arnuml— 

An old man with his feel before die 

fii e, 

In robes of green, in garments of 
udicu. . . . 

The pure serene of uieinory in 
one mail, — 

A ripple widening from a .single 

stone 

Winding around the waters of die 

world. 

I rin not see time any nmouiii 
of talk about masks can disguise 
the fact that whnt we have Imre 
is a liner of bon-mvings — from 
“On First Looking into Chapman', 
Homer”, ” Cerontioii ", uud "Sun- 
day Morning”, among oilier* — 
strung together in give the impres- 
sion that something important is 
being said, but lacking unv kind 
of puetic uiitliondcity. The nnem 
wants to sound grand, hut ends up 
being merely funny, I ill ink (iliv 
nld man witli hi* feet before die 
fire is precisely the kind of detail 
one does not wand. And the .same 
is true of thui other pnem fur 
which Parini makes large claim*, 
“The Rose”, "Like Dante. Yeats, 
and Eliot licfore him, Roodikc 
places the rose nt the summit of 


quiet at the heart nf forMS 
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it i m . c s ’ eph 0 n 11 '!• id m ,,1° *"{ e b 4‘ By Dennis Wood . • manuscript^ ends. nS | an d ' Thcre 1,10 to be VraSm the jmd^ Parricula.ly 

c.m ho played' eS^Vbltfr ' ' «iq^i?DCTif^ Wra Aa ^ script breaks off. But this ‘is* of hT IpenY 6 a P riotSu^?omiight T wlA mav hJw*b* r “ de^SiiSS 

not responsible criticism Ut “ ‘ Benjamin- Constant was long con- D ArsilI6 fils, and the de* cours ?. a novel, a transposition nf his old student friend* ?h. hill !2 l,y hav S been written as the result 

I do I.m mean , , sidled td’have been a ontuovel !“<•«* the story bear a striking experience, and the divergences are been an undergloduatP et the Unf J*,,"? love affair). Her 

Roetlike’* later y { thtl k novelist,: .the author of. a single' j^^blance to Constant ' himself obvious too: Constant never knew vershy from 1783 to 1785) livinc “^boiatiqn with a new and ejn,ra- 


t r 11 tli s .1.1. ..V.. .T. V "“iii. ‘reappraisal may nave to ne made ' “ u “ , ' _ ,n »*s “ ,,u au on - ing himself. Now in the novel the mem. and which provides a remark- 

« I R i »ei h kes wiirL^dript k?^’’ 88 k!l fi T ^v l y °f R d ‘ s “ vei 'y shortl y mSt^Ween hfmSw S* e Ther e are, however, some other retu r n t0 Edinburgh is no doubt ® bI ® thread of continuity between 

*ervi l. . lie was --fiJSS SamLl^eCorsTan ad features of the novel’and of Ben- recalled in the name of Count Bach- The Lett res de 

.1 .i.iii. !.i.. . 5 1 . s e Rrip t pjetes ot Constant’s friend Isabelle yonstant and cousins: jamm Constant’s earlv life which matief : Constant had indeed knnwn d’Arsilld fils 0 re in fact a 

Charri6r e i _ (Amsterdam: -van 5 5.3* h “ d ^ite a Lve led me to the bSoSitatiS a lurii Aleiwwf ‘IfflSSSwTS! H nk «d WtaMwJ V deep Sffi Kf 


j l poetryt.de Charrifere , (Amsterdam: -van " l ™ ^ rite . a have led me to the hypothesis that a turii Alekseevich Bikhmetevrtlie 11 " k and , establish a deep affinity 

lu Kiuihiniii liaditiou. T Oorschot ; .Geneva : Slatkme). Ea7army Ben amhi L^Hl^ t, was written in all probability In son of a Russian nobleman, ivlio wll about whose existence generatJons 

l nine, drunks and drng-uh • ■ In Neuchfltel Library I came Ihe work bad’lv and whin 1 I 87 or 1788 - First - rb 0 evidence reading medicine and had taken ^ scb <»lars aqd critics have argued. 

. coiiw. perverts unaSwjf across a manuscript (MS 136S» P asked him where he wan!e 1 wntermmks in the manuscript P“« with him 111 the debates of tfte F °r *he theme of the novel is, like 

Receive the huircl, given ^ folios 1-18) written in three hands, lished had sueeesred that hi 1 ‘“^cates that it must have been Speculative Society. He had still that of Cnlist e and Adolphe, a man's 


lished had suggested that he burn 


and the suffering it 
- woman who loves him. 
ts pleads for Sophie’s 
postponing Indefinitely 
1 to improve * his be- 
a / d ^.^ e /- And in the 
.4isi2/d fils the elements 
are likewise there: Sir 


Out Of A 
orthodoxy 
but which 
and dated 


1 ■ alternately attempt the beginning tu- n • _ c , — -r — •••* mo augc ui me i^cf#ner roiiRo noout tiiu 

i 8 which suggests a _ h . p8 r® lle j* I think, • JESS Re . vo / ut Jon would not have English Journey and written as late 

!' close collaboration between them. ?u v ***% w ““° d i n B persiflage, alluded ro it In their fiction. Fourtli, as 1811. The passage is in 


thought. 


Revolution .would not have English Journey and written as late wanted to foresee 1 — what turn 
SS?;»£ J - fiction, Fourtl., as lBlf The passage is in D’Arsillfi-Constant’s Hfew as rioing 
there are two aspects of the novel Constant’s own hand. to -take in the future, ar indeed how 


'neither Isabelle 
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By Alan Young 

CARROLL F. TERRELL (Editor) ; 
Louis Zukofsky : Man and Poet 
449pp. University of Maine, Orono. 
National Poetry Fouhdation. $22.50. 
0.915032 _5C 13 

This book. Its editor tells us, “is 
designed for that small segment of 
the public which keeps the humanist 
tradition alive, whose members until 
recently have seldom heard of 
Zukofsxy, but who would now like 
to be introduced Louis Zukofsky 
died in May 1978, a few months be- 
fore tho university of California 
Press brought out a handsome edi- 
tion of “A", the poem which 
Zukofsky planned in 1927 . and 
worked on for nearly fifty years. 
“ A ” is as- long as The Cantos of 
Ezra Pound — over 800 pages— arid 
quite, as formidable to any readers 
approach lug it for the . first tiulc. 
When you add to the Zukofsky 
canon his shorter lyrics (AH and 
80. /Ibutei-s); a critical study .of 
Shakespeare’s work (Bdttoifi; On 
Shakespeare )', the highly controver- 
sial translations of Catullusi and 
much else, the need for sonic guid- 
ance far readers; ' commotj or tin- 
Connhon. is, plain. ' 

Ezra Pourid dedicated his Guide 
to Kiilchur (19371 to “ Louis Ztikof- 
sky and Basil. Bunting, stragglers 
in the desert." As with Bunting, 
critical esteem for Zukofsky.. has 
developed slowly. There' is littia 
doubt that, like Pound- and Bunt- 
lug, Zukofsky chose to struggle in 
, the desert. There lie evolved an un- 
compromisingly new, post-Imngist 
poetic. Again like 1 Pocnd and Bunt- 
ing, he rounded his 'poetic, ori the 
notion of the soutids of Words . as 
the ^Sjentlal element in, poetry;. 

I’ll tellyoa . ■ r--. • - 'fi--' 

About my poetics — 

music- ; : ' ... • 


speech • 

Ah 




Lower limit speech 
Upper limit music. ("A” — 12) 

Compared even with Pound nr Bun- 
ting, however, Zukofsky'.* pussion 
Tor melopoeiu borders on the ob- 
sessive, creating both the distinctive 
character of Tiis poetry and its 
special difficulties. 

Carroll F. Terrell has recognized 
the main problems for ZukoFsky’s 
renders. Compiled in less than a 
year, with the motive that it was 
“ much needed ”, the brink is a sur- 
prisingly balanced collection of 
mostly well-written and informative 
essays. A number of the contribu- 
tions appeared originally in ihe 
Zukofsky memorial issue nf 
Paidsuum (Winter, 1978), but there 
are several new pieces, mainly about 
Zukofsky the man, as well as cm 
updated year- by-year bibliography 
compiled by Celia Zukofsky, the 
poet’s wife, and an excellent anno- 
tated bibliography of works 11 bout 
the p6ct compiled by the editor.' 

Zukofsky's own view about bio- 
graphy was that "the work says ull 
- there needs to be said, of one's 
life ”, He, may ■ have boon rijjiit, but 
there are some stories of cn run liters 
with Zukofsky- which show him tn 
have beau an unusually laving uud 
generous person ns well us a writ nr 
of sLubbom integrity. Family life 
with his composer-wife and concert- 
violin jst .son, meetings with pouts 
who shined his pussiijiuue iuturusi 
in the making of u modernist poetic, 
and |iis teaching (fur nearly twenty 
y eurs after tho Second World War) 
,ut Brooklyn’s , Polytechnic -'--iliesu 
scom to -have consLitutud his “so- 
cial ” world. 

Charles Tomlinson's cnnirihtitlnn 
Is imurniotlve utiniii 1930a Ulijne. 
tlvists and lire *snd rift” wliiclt 
eventually separated Zukofsky mid 
George uppen ; and is particu I ur I y 
eloquent about Zukofsky os pout 
aud teacher, on the way’im hifliti)li- 
cea young pdets by sharing know- 
ledge witli • tlieh) (just as Vein * 
b e E « r e he hod shared kuhwludftu 
with Williams and Pound). Robert 
Greeley’s- account of typical meet- 
. ;i.P». with - f?, ZV .- wi ever-geuerous 


v»«Bw»muun ucinccn mem, .“i ','.“7 ° . .ikuun.a uuiui, ®S loll. Ihe pass&ge IS 111 « m auic-VUilSHintS lllfi Was Unine 

henofnerni* tn . ■ L There are fourteen numbered ?“ e f l °l which was felt most are 11 t J5f° aspects of the novel Constant’s own hand. to ‘take in die future, ar indeed how 

In. n l facto l to needy poors, n ai.;.. letters (letters 3 and 4 are miss- £ eet, ly by Constant's affectionata, that recall Constant's extraordinary T . much Saphle-llke forbearance would 

a* mm. It for its rcncenwTMug) and some' unnumbered frag- devo . ted and usually indulgent journeyings in England and Scot- Madame ^S* U ri ^ff n ‘, lg '' e f a3!s soon he required of Madame de 
brevity a* for , s testunoqy a aments. . • - , cousm Rosalie— qualities attributed land m the summer of 1787. S L L C r i ?i Charri&re in theii own friendtldn 

tasatft'Ssa'B EaSSSISS S35£»5s4rS 


*-nui won uie p. . r--vi_- •" T — 

anil;- dotty editor, telling ustir'SJ* » p i“ e Uu action 

tliiuii we could w{*h m Lw' '■• before the Revolution. The story 
!h" tamflyTilfory V D-Ar.ilW fih and his rail 

The second section ot r Ar%14 is "Xcvibedf’ 1 ’^ 

on Zukofst-v the nnpr. 1»« in»> xSSr ° es cubed as_ 


Qui se ressemble s’assemble 


M-T^KosenlUni; Hir.fi ^ md“STS dSaETEtt ** R ® b « t Gib ** 

Wn laggai i. Byri i ib native olty of Lausanne and its pro- *■— — 

IStf 5M CHIUSTOPHER ROBINSON: 


Dilemmas M and the - like. In m 
view, the results of this approach 
are not uniformly successful. 


On occasions, distinct advantages 111 * ne mematic approach pur ot youth in modern English 

INSON : . undoubtedly accrue through juxta- san 8 ther ? are weaknesses as well lj c ”? n i tBe more so because, on 

n the TwenHeth P° sin P authors not normally grouped 8 ?i?5 ei J? Argunbly something of Robinson’s own admission, Joyce's 

6 lwennetn together. It is salutary as well as val “ fl , la lo ^ by fragmenting an handling of the theme of 

, 4 , stimulating to study the artistic au tn°r s works in order to let him adolescence dtself is ,c severely 

bot: David and outcome of self-fascination in §“r tl 5 ipate .J 11 H nura ber of separate restricted”; more rewarding com- 

• writers as diverse as Proust, Gide, “abates. For example, some of pansang could surely have been 
Cgilne, Michel Leirls and Andre Camus’s writings are grouped along- with : Sons and Lovers. 

i: ■ =aa Gor?, and there are two particularly ■ se!ec f lo J? feats bv Sartre, Sintster Street or the outstanding 

T-hfl rmupnr ^ ffeotlve chapters on “ Ciiristian ««”« *k B * C v ett J." tl l e ,.l ub * w1 k L° f n Forrest ReId and Denton 

mnu°!£i m Convictions ?*■ and "Action and “Micm «* ■ absurdity of hfe", Welch. Qns is as nonplussed by the 
w ? ul l “ 8I “ t0 Society”. In. 'these, Dr Robinson Pe u? J * ^ r «erved for^ tlia assertion that Malralix’s L’Es pair 

,.in large mea- succinctly describes the principal .2l22Sz 0 ™ ’ w * , ‘ c * 1 . Jakes place some compares 1 unfavourably in 'all 

ans of its likely- preoccupations and major works of SIS? £“ r® 811 ™ important respects tvith Heming- 

of a new series suc i, writers as Julien Green, nSa au ««i2!: V i? B ?u 0 i n ! .^o evolution .ways For Whom, the Bell Tons 


youtn in modern English 
me more so because, on 


: David and 


.mi/ . a result ox 

ami Wiitgenstoiti Cw JJ* 'Awilli ganiblhig losses.) 

uccurding . to t.olm. /ukuiMJ; ? Sophie is tortneitfed by her cousin’s 
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